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THE BELLE OF THE FANCY BALL. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON, 


Ir was the height of the season at one of our most 

. fashionable watering places, when a party of fair girls 

met to arrange the costumes they were to wear at the 
great fancy ball. 

“T shall go as Cleopatra,” said Laura Villiers, a 
superb creature, with queenly carriage, voluptuous 
form and. flashing eyes, exactly the person to act the 

_ . haughty Egyptian, “I shall go as Cleopatra, remember 

I select the part first, and now, girls, let me hear what 

you have determined on.” 

- Each proceeded to tell the costume she had selected, 
until finally all but one had spoken. This was Clara 
Townsend, a fair-haired, mild-looking young woman, 
the orphan niece and dependant on Laura’s father. 
Clarawas now at the Springs as the humble compa- 
tion of her npertite cousin. When all had spoken, 
one of the company turned to Clara and asked what 
she was to wear. 

»*T am not going,” said Clara, who had not received 
a ticket, and was, moreover, without the means to 
obtain a dress. 

“Not going! Has not your uncle, or some one of 
the beaux invited you?” 

Clara was about to reply mildly in the negative 
when her cousin looked up. 

« “1 am sure, child,” said Laura, “father would have 

procured you a ticket if he had thought you would 

like to go: don’t suppose it was because you were 

not wished to be present: there,” she added, impe- 
_ tiously, as Clara colored, ‘‘say no more about it: I 
- will see that you have a ticket and dress: stay, what 
* ‘would:suit.the child: ah! here is the very character,” 
) she said, turning over the leaves of Byron, “Zuleika 
| is just the thing for Clara: amiable and affectionate, 
"you know, ready to endure all things, and romanti- 
cally love till death.” 

There was a slight sneer on Laura’s lips as she 
spoke, for, to tell the truth, she had more than once 
heard the amiability of Clara extolled by those whose 
good opinion she wished to monopolize, and as Clara 
was only a poor dependant, while she was an heiress, 
the haughty and petted Laura did not, even in public, 
give herself the trouble to regard Clara’s feelings. In 
fact the orphan girl had many things to endure from } 
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her cousin. Oh! bitter is the bread eatén in charity. 
Often Clara stole away to her chamber in tears; often 

she prayed to be at rest’beside her mother; and ofter 

she resolved to leave het uncle’s house and earn her 

livelihood in the meanest capacity. But her uncle 

would never listen to her leaving him. She could 

not tell him, that it was her cousin’s superciliousness * 
which made her desire to go, and he was not in the 

way to notice it, so she was compelled to remain. 

“T hear George Custis is to be here for the ball,” 
said one of the young ladies. ‘‘Is it true, Latra?” 

‘*T believe it is,” was the reply. ‘Father received 
a letter from him a few days ago, announcing his re- 
turn to New York, and promising to joiti us shortly. 
Father wrote back inviting him to come up to the 
ball, so I suppose he will be here:” 

“He is announced rich, is he not?” 

Yes! He was a ward of father’s: hence I know 
all about it; his estate is princely.” 

“Ah! there will be no chance for any of us,” ‘said 
one of the girls, with a sigh. “I suppose you twill | 
monopolize him yourself, Laura.” 

The proud beauty gave a toss of her head, which 
spoke volumes; but made no reply in words. Just 
then her eye happened to fall on Clara, who was 
listening intently to what was said. 

“Oh! but I forgot,” said Laura, “none of us can 
have any chance, for Clara here has appropriated 
him to herself: when she was a child, just before he 
sailed-five years ago, he took her on his knee, and 
called her his little wife: since then the romantic 
creature has, I verily believe, nourished the belief 
that Mr. Custis will come back and wed her.” 

The cruel taunt was the more cutting because Mr. 
Custis had actually done as Laura said, and because 
Clara had in her secret heart once or twice dreamed 
of the possibility alluded to; but she had instantly dis- 
missed such day dreams;and, therefore, she felt how 
unjust was Laura’s impailition. Yet she knew that 
the charge, coming from such a source, would find 
many belie¢vers. Every’eye was turned on her im- 
mediately. The color rose to her cheeks at this, and 
when her cousin said, ‘see, her blushes reveal it,” 

she burst into tears and left the room. Poor Clara! 
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as she heard Laura’s heartless laugh on her closing 
the door, she wished herself dead, or anywhere if she 
could find peace. 

The night of the ball soon came around. On the 
afternoon of that day, true to expectation, Mr. Custis 
arrived; but at so late an hour that he did not see 
Laura before the fete opened. The haughty beauty 
never looked more superb. The truth is she had ex- 
hausted all her own and the milliner’s art, besides 
lavishing money profusely, in order to eclipse every 
one else; for she had set her heart on the fortune of 
Mr. Custis, and she well knew the effect of a first 
appearance. Though she had charged Clara with 
having designs on him, nothing was further from her 
real supposition; she had only said what she did in 
order to annoy her cousin: but she knew that there 
were others as rich, if not as beautiful as herself, who 
would leave no scheme untried to secure her father’s 
old ward. She determined to be before hand with 
them all, nor did she doubt of success. 

Both Laura and her cousin were in the ball-room 
before Mr. Custis. He had been seen by no one but 
Mr. Villiers, who pronounced his old ward quite im- 
proved, and jocularly told the girls to endeavor to 
secure him. 

‘Of course,” he said, “it would not do for me to 
show any favoritism; each must take her chance:— 
and really you both look so beautiful, I think Custis 
will find it difficult to choose. You, Laura, are per- 
fectly magnificent, and must take his heart by storm 
at the first glance; but if you fail in that,” and he 
smiled on Clara, “‘my sweet niece here will prove a 
rival not to be despised, for she seems lovelier the 
more one looks at her. But ah! here he comes.” 

Both ladies looked up, and saw a tall, commanding 
figure, attired in the costume of a Turkish prince, 
coming directly toward them, and smiling as if he 
had already recognized them. His countenance, at 
all times handsome, looked wonderfully so when lit 
up by that smile; and each of the females thought 
they had never seen any one of the other sex so 
worthy of admiration. Custis, in his heart, returned 
the compliment, but hesitated to which to give the 
palm of beauty. He first turned his gaze on Laura, 
whose dark eyes, magnificent hair, and almost regal 
form struck him as equal to any he had seen in Spain, 
that land of glorious beauties. Laura wore the ancient 
Egyptian dress as seen on monuments, but modified 
so as to suit her peculiar beauty and not violate 
modern taste. Her attire sparkled with jewels, and, 
as she stood awaiting the approach of Custis, she 
looked every inch the Cleopatra who subdued Marc 
Anthony. 

Clara’s beauty, as well as her costume, was in an 
entirely different style. She wore the oriental dress, 
consisting of the wide trowsers, the jacket with short 
sleeves, and the snowy cymar on the bosom. Her 
waist was confined by a superb cashmere shawl. 
Around her neck she had a necklace of pearls; and 
she wore a head-dress of the same pure material. Her 
tresses flowed in thick, wavy curls over her shoulders, 
a perfect wealth of gold. As Custis apapproached, her 
bosom began to-heave, for she remembered Laura’s 
taunt, and involuntarily she clasped her hands on it 


to still its tumultuous beatings. Thus standing, the 
color mantling on her cheeks, she looked almost a 
divinity. 

‘‘Ah! ma belle Laura,’’ said Custis, giving her his 
hand, “‘I have not forgotten the way you used to tease 
me; nor have you forgotten that privilege of your sex, 
I see; for, by assuming the part of Cleopatra, you 
mean frankly to tell us, I suppose, that our hearts are 
at your mercy.” 

“And you,” said Laura, briskly, “by assuming 
your present costume, intend to warn us that you 
have hearts for all.” 

He bowed low, and then turned to Clara. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, “but this is surely my little 
wife—nay! no introduction, Mr. Villiers, you see I 
know Clara. Really, if you would not think it flat- 
tery, Miss Townsend,” he continued, ‘‘I would say 
I think you have excelled even the fair promise of 
childhood.” 

The conversation now became general, Custis turn- 
ing from one to the other of the cousins. Laura was 
gay, witty and animated, maintaining most of the con- 
versation; but she failed to monopolize his attention as 
she wished : he continually turned to Clara toask some 
question, which she answered generally in monosylla- 
bles, for the poor girl had not yet got over her con- 
fusion. She knew Laura’s eye was on her, and that 
she should be taunted with these attentions as if it 
was a crime in her to receive them. 

‘“What part do you intend to sustain, to-night?” 
said Laura, at last, and desiring to draw Custis away, 
she continued, “if you were attired a little more after 
the Roman fashion I might allow you to be my Marc 
Anthony, if on your best behavior.” 

She intended this is as a sort of a challenge, and 
expected Custis to take it as such® but he either did 
not, or would not see it, and answered— 

‘Fate as well as you are against me. I adopted 
this oriental costume in the whim of a moment, and 
now you tell me it prevents my doing my devoir to 
you as the Roman triumvir. Was ever destiny so 
hard?” And he bowed to Laura, but she could not 
tell whether seriously or ironically. “However,” 
he continued, turning with a smile to Clara, ‘‘my 
dress will make a very passable Seyd, and I will do 
my best to deserve the rest of the character—that is,” 
he added, with marked deference in his tone, “if 
Miss Townsend will permit me to aspire so high.” 

He offered his hand to Clara as he spoke, to lead 
her to the dance, a compliment which she blushingly 
accepted; while Laura turned away and bit her lip, 
her eyes flashing, and her whole frame quivering with 
rage. 

Once freed from the malign influence of Laura’s 
presence, Clara recovered her natural ease and sim- 





plicity of manner, and joined in the conversation with 
great spirit. She had read much, and thought more, 
and Custis was completely charmed by her. He had 
seen so much of fashionable females, that a soul 
nursed like Clara’s in secret, had a strength, an origi- 
nality, and a freshness about it, that drew him toward 
it with a strong feeling of sympathy, for he too had 
lived in the crowd, but not of it. Her conversa- 
tion was so different from that usually heard in 
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ball-rooms, had so much solidity in it, and yet was so 
natural and sprightly, that when at last the mutual 
interchange of thought paused for a moment, he found 
to his surprise that he had monopolized Clara for an 
hour. He noticed many eyes directed on them, and 
saw at once that his attentions were marked; for 
Clara’s sake, therefore, and lest the whispers of the 
room should embarrass her, he yielded her to another 
partner. 

For there was now no want of admirers to the por- 
tionless girl. The attention of such a man as Custis 
‘was sure to introduce any one to notice; and the 
young men were astonished to find that they had not 
perceived before the extraordinary loveliness of Mr. 
Villiers’ orphan niece. For the rest of the evening 
Clara was surrounded with beaux. The excitement 
of so novel a triumph gave additional lustre to her 
eye, and a richer bloom to her cheek, and long before 
the ball was over, she was conceded to be the belle 
of the evening. But nothing, throughout all the fete, 
gave her more exquisite pleasure than when she pas- 
sed Custis in the dance, and received from him one 
of his smiles. It was like sunlight flooding her heart; 
every pulse thrilled deliciously. She went to bed that 
night thinking of Custis, and woke up in tears, for 
she dreamed she saw him married to Laura. 

And what thought Laura? At first she was angry 
at Custis, and resolved to show it; but reflection 
brought prudence, and convinced her that in no way 
could she so easily drive him from her. Her indig- 
nation at Clara, however, knew no bounds, nor did 
she think it necessary to conceal this. Her manner 
was so haughty and overbearing in consequence, the 
next morning, that Clara was glad to retreat, from the 
private parlor they occupied, to her own chamber. 

As early almost”as such a visit was allowable, 
Custis made his appearance. Laura chose to take 
his call to herself, and concealing her mortification, 
strove to make herself as agreeable as possible. But 
on Custis all this was lost. He had asked after Clara 
on his arrival, and Laura had answered carelessly 
that her cousin was well: finding at last that she did 
not appear, he rose and took his leave. 

He was to dine with the family that day, and when 
he arrived Clara was already in the room. Bowing 
slightly to Laura, he passed on regardless of her smile 
of invitation, and took his seat by Clara, who received 
im with blushing embarrassment. She had just heard 
of his visit in the morning, but from the manner in 
which it had been detailed to her, had imagined that 
it was intended for Laura; for she had not even’ been 


of it. Laura perfectly understood this. Never had 
our heroine been so miserable as now. 

Her troubles were increased by the sudden depar- 
ture of Custis for New York, whither he had been 
summoned on jmportant business. He was forced to 
leave at a few hours notice, and did not see Clara 
before he went: a hasty note with his adieus was all 
she received from him. She treasured this as a pre- 
cious relic, for she could not longer conceal from 
herself that she loved. Laura added to her pangs 
by insinuating that Custis had only been trifling with 
her. 

‘A pretty match it would be—he a millionaire, and 
i you not worth a sixpence,” she said to Clara, witha 
, toss of her head. ‘But if girls will be romantic and 
foolish, they must expect to suffer for it. I°ll warrant 
that the business is only a plea to get off.” 

Clara left the room in tears. She could not deny 
to herself that there seemed some justice in what 
Laura said. It would have been easy for Custis to 
‘ have written something more than a mere formal 
note—why did he not? Yet, when she recalled his 
manner, she could not believe but that he loved her? 
g Alternating between such painfully conflicting views, 
she spent the miserable fortnight, which elapsed be- 
tween the departure of Custis and their own return 
to New York. On the whole, however, her hopes 
declined. She had flattered herself at first that he 
¢ would write to her, but he did not, and this completed 
her disappointment. 
“Vain, foolish Clara,” she soliloquized to herself, 
as she sat alone on the hurricane deck, her head 
leaning on her hand, and her eyes wondering va- 
cantly over the water. ‘What madness it was in 
you to think that one so good, so accomplished and 
so wealthy, would stoop from his height to marry one 

so faulty, untaught and dependant as you. It is a 
bitter, bitter lesson,” she mentally continued, while 
tears gathered in her eyes, “but the dream is past. I 
will meet my fate with resignation, and live on un- 
loved and alone.” 

Tears were now flowing profusely from her eyes, 

and she drew her green veil over her face to conceal 
them. Just then a hand was laid lightly on her shoul- 
der, and a well known voice, that thrilled to her in- 
most soul, pronounced the single word— 
“Clara!” 
In an instant every gloomy thought was forgotten, 
and she started to her feet, her whole face radiant 
Custis stood before her. 
‘Clara, and alone!” he said. ‘Why I have been 
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told that he had asked for her. The pang which her ( searching all over the boat for you. I was advised 
jealous cousin had thus inflicted, only increased, how- { by Mr. Villiers that you would return to-day, and so 
ever, her present delight. I came up the river to meet you; if you had been 
From that day Custis was always with Clara. In } looking in the right way you would have seen me 
vain were Laura’s attempts to draw him away from ? come on board at the last landing. I found Laura in 
her cousin: he was true to his first preference; or ; the ladies cabin: she told me you were somewhere 
rather true to that instinct which taught him to love } abotit; and then resumed her book. But now that I 
amiability and avoid haughtiness and ill-temper. have found you,” he continued, with animation, ‘I 
When Laura found that her scheme was hopeless, { feel rewarded for my longsearch. But tears on your 
she vented her mortification and rage on our heroine. } cheek, dear Clara—ah! what can you have to make 
There are a thousand ways in which a person living } you sorrowful?—is it that you regret the pleasures 
in the same family with another, may render the } you leave behind?” 
latter miserable, without the world seeing anything $ ‘Oh! no,” said Clara, quickly: then she stopped 
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confused: she feared Custis would read more in her 
words than she wished him to know. 

But she need not have been alarmed for her deli- 
cacy; for Custis, before they reached the city, was 
her declared lover. Sitting almost alone together on 
the hurricane deck, with twilight just fading in the 
West, and the moon rising in the opposite quarter of 
the firmament, he told his affection, and won from 
Clara a half whispered reference to her uncle, which 
he knew how to interpret. 

“Of his approval, dear Clara, I have no doubt: I 
hinted at this in my last letter, and received his 
hearty consent by return of mail. As he was in the light 
of a parent to you, I did not think it right to proceed 
without his sanction, else, dear girl, I should have 
written to you of my hopes in the note I sent you, or 
at least addressed you from New York.” 

The wedding was not long delayed. Clara was 
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universally pronounced the loveliest bride who had 
been married from St. Paul’s that season. Happiness 
increased her beauty by lending a gayer sparkle to 
her eyes, and a brighter bloom to her cheeks. Laura 
officiated as one of the bridemaids, but could not re- 
strain her spleen. This was the first occasion on 
which Custis had ever seen an exhibition of it, and 
when he and his bride were alone in the carriage, 
whirling off to his country-seat, where they were to 
spend the honey-moon, he said— 

“T always thought that Laura was ill-tempered: 
she was so when we were children together. It was 
my memory of your amiability which first attracted 
me toward you at the ball; but every hour afterward 
I liked you better and better, until—you know the 
rest.” 

He kissed his lovely wife as he spoke, while Clara, 
with tears of happiness, hid her face on his bosom. 
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Tuov art growing older, mother, 
Time is writing on thy brow 
Many a cold and icy record 
With the fingers of the snow; 
Youth’s bright flowers have faded, mother, 
That adorned thy bridal day, 
As the Summer roses perish 
With the Winter’s chilling sway. 


Often round thy pathway, mother, 
Would the storms of sorrow come; 

But the bow of peace was shining 
Ever on the hearth at home; 

There thy love was building, mother, 
Altars pointing to the skies, 

Where each wandering one could mingle 
Tears amid the sacrifice! 


Tears thou had ’st—but never, mother, 
Bitter words escaped thy lips; 
Gently was the home-sick exile 
*Mid the shadowy wrongs eclipse 
Guided back to duty, mother; 
Back to taste that guileless stream 
Flowing from thy ceaseless kindness, 
Pure as childhood’s happy dream. 


Other dreams have lured me, mother, 
Sometime from thy trusted side, 

Other voices with their whispers 
Fill’d my heart with beating pride; 

Fame has pointed upward, mother, 
To her temple seen afar; 

Hung with chaplets for the winners 
Bright as evening’s vesper star. 


Cold are all such greetings, mother, 
Cold and lifeless are the flowers; 
Love has pinions but for toying 
*Mid the Summer’s fragrant hours; 
Fame still leaves us lonely, mother, 
Though a world may sing our praise-— 
And the heart with dove-like yearning, 
Homeward flies to early days. 





There the sunshine rested, mother, 
Calm as is a whispering brook, 

Truth and love and peace were flowing 
From thy every word and look; 

There we knelt at night, dear mother, 
All thy loved ones side by side, 

Listening to thy prayers that floated 
Upward in the eventide! 


Some of that fond circle, mother, 
Some that join’d us in oursong, 

Now no longer gather round thee 
In our sacred family throng, 

But on kindred altars, mother, 
When the hour of rest has come, 

Do they mingle hearts and voices, 
Thinking still of thee and home. 


To that home when still, dear mother, 
Though they own another love— 
Pure as is the radiance beaming 
From the thousand stars above— 
Will the heart oft wander, mother, 
Hand in hand with memory, 
Lingering on each scene that’s haunted 
With the joys of infancy. 


Now those joys have vanished, mother, 
*Mid the cares of riper years— 
Years that brought like April weather 
Sometimes smiles and sometimes tears; 
But above it all, dear mother, 
As the bow above the storm, 
Shone the sunlight of thy presence, 
With its radiance mild and warm. 


And as years shall gather, mother, 
Shadows on thy path and brow, 

As the shades of evening lengthen 
When the sun is sinking low; 

Love will gild thy pathway, mother, 
True as in !ife’s virgin start, 

And the close of day shall herald 
Not a shadow on thy heart. 

















THE CHEERFUL HEART. 





A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 


T cannot choose but marvel at the way 

In which our lives pass on, from day to day 

Learning strange lessons in the human heart, 

And yet like shadows letting them depart.”,—Miss Lanpon. 


How wearily the little news-boy plodded along the 
deserted and desolate streets on that Christmas Eve! 
The cold rain was beating fiercely upon him, and a 
few tattered garments served but poorly to protect 
him from its rage. All day long had he been out 
amid the storm, and was now returning, weary and 
hungry, to his humble home. The street lamps were 
lighted, and as he passed by them you could see by 
the gleam that his face was pale and emaciated— 
could see that, young as he was, something had been 
there already to attenuate his features, and give him 
that wan and desolate look which can be given only 
by some great affliction, some pinching want or over- 
whelming grief. You could tell ata glance thata dark 
shadow was resting upon his pathway—a shadow out 
of which there seemed, just then, but litttle hope of 
his escape. Born amid poverty and wretchedness, 
and left fatherless while yet in his cradle, his life up 
to that hour had been nothing but misery—and the 
whole record of that life was written in his pale face 
and tattered rags. Yet with all this, as he passed 
along a close observer might have noticed a strange 
light in his clear, blue eye—an expression of kindly 
cheerfulness, such as we may not often see in this 
world of care and grief—for God’s blessing was upon 
him—the blessing of a cheerful heart. 

The sorrow of his life, however deep and abiding, 
the gloom upon his pathway, however dark and fear- 
ful, dimmed not the light that burned so quietly, and 
yet so steadily within. Like the Vestal fire of old, it 
grew not dim, but threw its rays far out over the 
great gloom around him—even now the cold storm 
beat upon him unheeded. There are waking dreams 
that come upon us sometimes when we least expect 
them—bright dreams of love, and home, and Heaven 
—beautiful visions of a future, all glorious with its 
Igirden of song and gladness!—and such a vision, of 
such a future, now filled and crowded and blessed the 
heart of that forsaken boy. 

He was dreaming as he walked along of better days 
to come—of a time when the poverty in his pathway 
should depart, and the beautiful flowers should spring 
up to bless him with their presence—of a bright home 
far away from that great city, upon whose cheerful 
hearth the fire should not go out, and where hunger 
should never haunt him more. And then into that 
dream of a better life—into that vision of a cheerful 
home far-off among the green hills—came a pleasant 
face—the face of his beloved mother. He could 
see her as she sat by the lattice at the quiet evening 
hour reading the sacred Bible, with the last red rays 
16* 


resting like aglory upon her brow, while the rose leaf 
trembled at the window, and the little violets folded 
themselves to sleep. Very pleasant was the picture 
there passing before the gaze of that ragged child— 
very glorious the panorama of green hills and bright 
flowers and singing birds—very beautiful that humble 
cottage, half covered by the clustering foliage :—and 
his heart thrilled and heaved with a strange rapture 
never known before—such rapture, such joy as the 
stricken poor can ever know, save when some good 
angel comes down from the blue Heaven and beckons 
them away from the haunts of woe and want in which 
they suffer, to the free air and the blessed sunlight. 

But the dream had passed—the sun had set—the 
flowers faded—the cottage disappeared. Of all that 
beautiful vision, so cheering and so glorious, no trace 
remained; no vestige of leaf or tree or bird; no letter 
of his mother’s Bible—no love-light of his mother’s 
eye. The darkness came around him, and he found 
himself there amid the storm in the silent streets of 
that great and sinful city. So gathering his garments 
more closely about him, he hurried along to his home 
with a prayer upon his lip and God’s sunlight in his 
heart. Turning into an obscure street, 2 few steps 
brought him to the door of a wretched dwelling, 
which he entered. Follow now and behold a scene 
of want and penury, such as may be found some- 
times in this world of ours—a scene upon which men 
look with unconcern, but on which, thank God! the 
angels gaze with joy: a home where poverty struggles 
with a brave heart and is conquered. 

Before the fire sat a pale, sad woman, upon whose 
features the traces of great loveliness were still visi- 
ble, though sorrow had sharpened them somewhat, 
and ghastly want done much to dim their beauty. 
Upon her high and queenly brow the blue veins were 
clearly visible, as the blood coursed through them 
with unwonted rapidity. Her large, dark eyes were 
dim with tears. Some new sorrow had started afresh 
the sealed fountain of her grief—and now as she 
gazed silently upon the red embers in all the utter 
agony of despair, it might seem that hope had gone 
forever and God forsaken her. 

‘Mother! dear mother!” said the boy, as he entered 
all dripping with the rain, ‘‘I have come at last, and 
I am tired and hungry.” 

‘“«My son! my son!” replied the mother, ‘there is 
no morsel of food in the house,”’ and her lip quivered. 
“We must starve!—we must starve! God help us!” 
and her tears broke forth afresh. 

Thus had it been for many a weary month. With 
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scarcely food sufficient to support life that mother and 
her boy had struggled, and suffered, and wept, and 
prayed—and now that the cold winter was coming 
on, no wonder that her heart shuddered and her cheek 
grew pale at the hopeless prospect ahead. How could 
they pass the dreary days and the long nights, the storm 
and the terrible cold, without food, and raiment, and 
shelter? And then where could they go when the 
heartless landlord should thrust them from their pre- 
sent wretched dwelling, as he had threatened to do on 
the morrow? Verily the gloom and the despair were 
great and fearful! 

And yet even at that desolate hour an eye looked 
down from Heaven upon that friendless widow. 
There by the hearthstone—by the dying embers an 
angel hovered—an earthly angel, even in the guise 
of that cheerful child. For 

“ Earth had its angels, though their forms are moulded 

But of such clay as fashions all below: 


Though harps are oe | and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by the love-light on their brow.” 


“Mother!” said he, ‘‘ we will zot starve. God has 
not forsaken us. There are better days to come— 
better days to come, mother! I saw it in my dream. 
Oh! I had so bright a dream, and in it I beheld your 
own dear self, and you were singing a pleasant song 
away in that blessed home. Oh! mother, cheer up! 
cheer up.” 

When the little boy lay down upon his wretched 
couch that dreary night he was changed. His mother’s 
tears—his mother’s great despair had transformed him 
from a suffering child into a strong-hearted man— 
from a weak and helpless dependant into an earnest, 
thoughtful worker. Henceforth his path was one of 
duty alone—and no allurement, be it ever so bright, 
could turn him from it. Before him glittered forever 
a guiding star: and his intense, absorbing gaze, neither 
the cares nor the pleasures, nor the vanities of life 
could for an instant divert. Existence had for him 


but one object, and his utmost energies were taxed } 


for its attainment. 
Never did the sun rise in greater splendor than on 
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the Christmas morning following that night of hunger, 
gilding the spires and domes of the city with his rays. 
The streets were already rapidly filling with the gay 
crowd seeking pleasure, and men walked as though 
new life had been given them by the general hilarity 
and the bracing air. 

In the most crowded street was the news-boy, but 
not the disconsolate, wretched lad who had plodded 
his way through the storm the night before to a deso- 
late home and a supperless bed. You would not have 
recognized him as he hurried along, eagerly intent 
upon his avocation, and his face all radiant with the 
great hope that struggled at his heart. 

That night joy visited the forsaken fireside. They 
had paid the landlord his rent, and still had sufficient 
left wherewith to purchase food. It was a merry 
Christmas for them. 

Years came and went. Great changes had taken 
place. The boy had grown to manhood. High honors 
were conferred upon him. Wealth flowed into his 
coffers—his praise was upon every tongue. And at 
this very hour, upon the banks of the majestic Hud- 
son, his mansion stands conspicuous among a thou- 
sand others for its taste and elegance. 

He has but one companion—his aged mother—the 
lonely widow whom we saw some years since, gazing 
mournfully into the fire, and watching its flickering 
light. His influence is felt far and wide, and the 
poor and the wretched of every class and kind come 
around him with their blessings. 

Thank God! Thank God!—for every suffering son 
of man, who thus comes up from the deep shadow of 
despair into the blessed sunlight, and, turning, gives 
his word of cheer to the groping millions beneath him. 

Thank God! Thank God, that scattered here and 
there throughout the world in many an humble home 
may be found men and women, unto whom life pre- 
sents but little of love, or hope, or joy, and yet who 
pass along amid its desolate paths without a murmur, 
sustained, and soothed, and blessed by this alone—a 
CHEERFUL Heart. A. J. W. 


ALMANAC. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


DiscaRveEp friend! 

At sight of thee what memories throng the brain, 
And closely blend 

Their intermingling shades of joy and pain! 


Within thy year 

Of incident and change—o’erfraught with woe— 
Full many a tear 

Was shed o’er hopes deferred and friends laid low. 


Fresh into life 

How many thousand sprang, with earliest breath, 
To join the strife 

Which lures them back again to shades of death! 


In Hymen’s bands, 
Which trusting hearts in wedlock’s joys unite, 


The lover’s hands 
Were joined, and bosoms thrilled with wild delight. 


But e’er the glow, 

Which mantled o’er the bridal cheeks, had fled, 
At Death’s fell blow, 

O’er cheek and brow eternal paleness spread! 


The bridegroom turned 

To thee, and marked upon thy page the day 
His love was urned, 

And graved it on lis heart to live for aye! 


And thus each hour 

Which came within the compass of thy reign, 
With equal power 

Links some fond heart to memories of pain! 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Can you tell me the name of that beautiful girl 
who has just been dancing with Frank Ashton?” 
said Robert Lanson, to a gentleman by the name of 
Sutherland, who stood next him at one of the most 
brilliant parties there had been for the season. 

‘Her name is Edith Eldon,” replied Sutherland, 
‘and she is an heiress as well as a beauty.” 

“She is really the prettiest girl I ever saw,” said 
Lanson, “and I must obtain an introduction to her,” 
and as he finished speaking, he left Sutherland in 
order to execute his intention. 

Sutherland followed him with his eyes, and uncon- 
sciously murmured a few words to himself, while 
a scornful smile wreathed his lips. To one not 
thoroughly acquainted with Lanson, the reason of 
this would have been difficult to determine; for few 
gentlemen were more liberally endowed with per- 
sonal atfractions than Lanson. Besides, though not 
over six and twenty, he had, by his talents and in- 
dustry, secured an extensive and lucrative practice 
asa lawyer. He had, moreover, recently come into 
possession of a very handsome estate. 

Lanson obtained the introduction he sought, and 
set himself seriously to work to win the fascinating 
heiress. She did not seem insensible to his assidu- 
ous attention, for her color would sometimes deepen 
when he suddenly entered her presence; and her 
eyes often veiled themselves beneath their long, thick 
lashes when he addressed her. 

One lovely evening there was a large party at Mrs. 
Sumner’s. The air of the crowded rooms had be- 
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been lavished upon mammon and his own dear self, 
can neither be generous nor noble-hearted. If he 
assume the semblance of either, it must be from in- 
terested motives. His sister, who from being the 
eldest of a large family, while he is the youngest, is 
quite old enough to be his mother, keeps his house, 
and performs as much labor as two servants ought 
to, and, what is worse, is treated by nim as a mere 
underling.” 

‘*Why does she submit to be treated thus?” 

‘*He gives her a home, which I suppose she thinks 
is better than to be cast upon the world at her time of 
life, for she is entirely destitute of property. Besides, 
I have heard it suggested that she really imagines 
herself inferior to him, and, therefore, submits to his 
caprices and exactions with the greatest possible 
meekness, and does not even seem to know that she 
has any cause of complaint.” 

‘And can Miss Eldon know anything of this?” 

‘T suspect not,”’ replied Sutherland. 

‘*Would it not be right to give her a hint of it?” 

‘All things considered, I should say no. Interfer- 
ence in such cases usually produces an effect oppo- 
site to what was intended. It will undoubtedly be 
the-more judicious way to let things take their own 
cgurse.”’ 
~ It was impossible for Edith not to overhear this 
conversation, and the unamiable light in which it 
placed Lanson, gave her more pain than fifteen 
minutes before she could have willingly imagined. 
As she knew on what slight grounds reports disad- 
vantageous to a person’s character are frequently 


come warm and oppressive, and Edith stepped into § based, she at once came to a determination to satisfy 
a balcony, so filled with tall, flowering plants as to § herself as to the validity of the charges against Lan- 
entirely screen her from view. She wished to com- § son, to which she had just been an involuntary lis- 


mune with her own heart, for she was not uncon- 
scious that she was becoming deeply interested in 
Lanson. She soon became aware that there were 
persons conversing together near the door of the 
balcony, though she was too much engrossed with 
her own thoughts to mind what was said, till at 
length the name of Lanson fell on her ear. This 
had the effect at once to arrest her attention. 

“Can that be true?”” were the next words which 
Edith heard. 

*T have but too good reason to believe that it is,” 
replied a voice which she knew to be Sutherland’s. 

‘‘Lanson is the last person,” said his companion, 
“whom I should have thought guilty of so much 
meanness. I always imagined that he was one of 
the most generous and noble-hearted fellows in ex- 
istence.”’ 


: 
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tener. As soon as Sutherland and his companion 
had withdrawn from its vicinity, she took the first 
opportunity to leave the balcony. She soon after- 
ward met Lanson, who was evidently seeking her. 
His manner toward her, from the first, had been 
marked with the greatest delicacy, a trait which 
cannot fail to be flattering to a lady’s self-compla- 
cency, implying as it does the existence of qualities 
which are the greatest ornaments to the female cha- 
racter. He ventured, once or twice, a step further 
this evening than he had ever done before, by ad- 
dressing her in terms somewhat complimentary, yet 
always in a manner so as not to exceed the limits of 
good taste. If she had not overheard the conversa- 
tion between Sutherland and his companion, he might 
have made the impression he intended: as it was, she 
was so much pre-occupied by a plan already floating 


“One whose heart-worship has, like his, always‘ in her mind in a chrysalis state, that, although his 
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words fell on her ear, she imperfectly comprehended 
their meaning. Lanson was disappointed, for he had 
carefully marked the different phases which her feel- 
ings had appeared to assume with regard to himself 
since his first introduction to her, and he imagined 
that she was fully prepared to listen with some degree 
of interest, to what, to do him justice, were no idle 
compliments, but the real sentiments of his heart. 
Want of perseverance, however, as has been sug- 
gested, was not one of his faults, and suspecting that 
she affected an indifference which she did not feel, he 
did not suffer his courage to be in the least damped. 





CHAPTER II. 

“Tr you have not already come to a satisfactory 
conclusion respecting Lanson,” said Mary Arnott, 
Edith’s cousin, “I advise you to make all possible 
haste, as I am certain that he has made up his mind 
to pop the question.” 

Edith sat silent a short time, and appeared uncom- 
monly thoughtful. She at length said— 

‘TI wish you to tell me truly, Mary, if you have 
ever heard anything to Lanson’s disadvantage?” 

‘‘Never. On the contrary, all whom I have heard 
speak of him, represent him as being a young man 
of correct habits, and as uncommonly attentive to 
his business, although the property which has lately 
fallen to him yields so large an income that he might, 
if he chose, give up business altogether.” 

“‘A circumstance which may go to corroborate 
what I have heard,” said Edith, and she then men- 
tioned the remarks which she had heard Sutherland 
make respecting him. 

‘Mr. Sutherland has certainly been misinformed,” 
said Mary, “and I should not suffer his remarks to 
influence me in the least.” 

‘‘That is impossible,” replied Edith. ‘Unless I 
can be perfectly sure that they were without foun- 
dation, Robert Lanson can never be anything more to 
me than he is now.” 

‘The difficulty Jies in making yourself sure,” said 
Mary. ‘Mr. Hearsay, who is not the most veracious 
personage in the world, being the only one from 
whom you can gather any information.” 

“T have been thinking of a plan,” said Edith. “It 
flashed upon my mind while listening to Sutherland’s 
remarks.” 

‘It is a romantic one, I hope,”’ said Mary, “and if 
so, you must let me be an aider and abetter, because 
you know that a little romance, once in a while, is 
the delight of my heart.” 

‘Without doubt, I shall be glad of your assistance,” 
said Edith. 

‘‘What is it then? I am so impatient to hear,” re- 
plied Mary. 

“You know that I told you one day, not long since, 
that I had thoughts of learning a dress-maker’s trade.” 

‘Yes, but I did not suppose you were in earnest.” 

‘1 was, however, for although there is certainly no 
prospect at present that I shall be obliged to earn my 
living, as strange things as that have come to pass. 
Besides there is a monotony in fashionable life which 
tires me. I wish to see the world under some different 











aspect. Now, wherever I go, I am greeted with 
smiles because I am Miss Eldon, the wealthy heiress. 
Miss Eldon, the dress-maker’s apprentice, may have 
opportunity to see people as they really are.” 

‘That may be true, but how by learning a dress- 
maker’s trade you can accomplish the other object 
you have in view, I am at a loss to imagine.” 

‘Miss Hilton, you know, is one of the most fash- 
ionable dress-maker’s in the city, and her shop is 
within five minutes walk of Lanson’s residence. 
Now that pretty, modest girl, by the name of Susan 
Rowe, who fitted a morning dress for me last week, 
told me that while she was learning her trade of Miss 
Hilton, she had a room in Lanson’s house, and that her 
meals, prepared in the nicest manner, were always 
sent up to her by Miss Lanson, as her brother did not 
wish to have a third person at the table. Now if I 
can have the good fortune to be Susan Rowe’s suc- 
cessor, it will be all that is necessary to accomplish 
my object.” 

“You will, of course, be obliged to make a confi- 
dant of Miss Hilton, for without doubt she knows you 
by sight.” 

“TI believe not, yet even if she does there will be 
no necessity of taking her into my confidence, as I 
mean to cover this light colored hair of mine with 
tresses made into a fashionable wig, dark as the story- 
tellers say, as the raven’s plume.” 

“But even if you wear a black wig, it will not 
change your appearance in other respects. Your 
name too, she has doubtless heard of the celebrated 
Miss Eldon, if she never saw her.” 

‘‘Perhaps not, and even if she has, she has plenty 
to attend to without trying to find out if we are re- 
lated to each other. She might be anxious to dis- 
cover the origin of a new fashion, but she won’t 
trouble herself to trace that of an apprentice girl.” 

‘You may be recognized by other people if not by 
her.” 

‘Not at all. When they see me pass they will say, 
‘how much Miss Hilton’s little apprentice girl looks 
like Miss Eldon—if 1 didn’t know that it was impos- 
sible, I should think it was her’—and then they will 
think no more about me.” 

“And you feel as if you would be doing perfectly 
right to constitute yourself a spy upon poor Lanson 
in his own menage, where it cannot be expected that 
he will speak and act by rule.” 

“Certainly I do. Stratagem in love as in war, 
should never be held dishonorable.” 





CHAPTER III. 

Tue house of Lanson, a large and somewhat stately 
looking dwelling, was in a retired and pleasant street. 
Besides himself and sister, who, as has been men- 
tioned, was his housekeeper, there was only one in- 
habitant, a girl of fourteen, who scoured knives, 
washed dishes, cleaned boots and shoes, did errands 
and whatever else she was capable of doing. Miss 
Lanson’s life was, therefore, a very lonely one, and 
she used sometimes to think after Susan Rowe went 
away, that she would give a good deal to have some 
person to speak to occasionally. She felt this want 
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the more as her brother, who had, as he said, talking 
enough to do in the regular transaction of his business, 
was, when at home, uncommonly taciturn, seldom 
speaking except to give some directions relative to 
the manner he wished his dinner cooked, or some 
other matter which bore directly on his personal com- 
fort. One morning when a sense of loneliness pres- 
sed more heavily than usual on Miss Lanson’s mind, 
her attention was arrested by the ringing of the street 
door bell. It was seldom rung by any one but her 
brother, and as she was wondering why he had re- 
turned so soon after breakfast, Hannah, the girl before 
alluded to, put her head into the room and said that 
there was a lady at the door who wished to speak 
with her. 

‘Wait on her into the parlor,” said Miss Lanson, 
‘and I will be there in a few minutes.” 

When Miss Lanson entered the parlor, she found 
a young girl whose dress was plain and simple, yet 
exactly fitted to her form, which was remarkably 
fine. Without any preamble she made known the 
motive of her call. 

“T ami going,” said she, ‘to learn a dress-maker’s 
trade of Miss Hilton, and having heard that you lodged 
and boarded one of her girls last summer, I have 
called to see if you would accommodate me in the 
same way.” 

“For my own part I should be very glad to,” re- 
plied Miss Lanson, ‘for, as the house is large, it 
would make it seem less lonely; but what my brother 
will think about it I cannot tell.” 

“If he should be willing,” said the young girl, ‘I 
shall consider it as a favor, as I know of no house 
where I can obtain accommodations such as I should 
like, which is not too distant from the shop. If con- 
venient I should prefer to have my meals in my own 
room.” 

“It will be perfectly convenient,” said Miss Lan- 
son. ‘Even if it did put me to a little extra trouble 
I should not value it, for the sake of having one 
more human being live and breathe under the same 
roof.” 

“If it should cause you any additional trouble,” 
said the girl, ‘I shall be willing to satisfy you for it.” 

‘*T will speak to my brother about it,” said Miss 
Lanson, ‘“‘ when he comes home to dinner.” 

* And I will call again in the morning to ascertain 
the result. My name is Eldon, and if you wish to 
make any inquiries respecting me, I can refer you to 
several respectable persons who reside in a neigh- 
boring town.”’ 

When Lanson came home to dinner, his sister’s 
first care was to study his countenance, that she might 
‘fashion her demeanor by his looks.” She imagined 
that he appeared in better humor than usual, and she 
felt sure that he was, when he voluntarily informed 
her that he had recently several times met with a 
lady with whom he was so much pleased, that he 
had serious thoughts of marrying her. 

“She is of course very handsome and very accom- 
plished, or you would not think of such a thing.” 

“She is in every respect superior to any lady I 
have ever met with. The last time I saw her ‘ 
thought she seemed more distant and reserved than 
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usual; but I suspect her object was to increase my 
ardor, by making me doubtful as to my success.” 

‘As it will probably be several months before you 
are married,” said his sister, hesitating, after awhile, 
“T thought I should like, that is if you are perfectly 
willing, for I am sure I shouldn’t think of such a 
thing if you are not, to have a young lady who called 
here this morning board here a short time.” 

‘‘ Another dress-maker’s apprentice, I suppose.” 

“Yes, but she says she shall be willing to pay for 
any extra trouble she may give.” 

“T cannot say that I feel much flattered at the idea 
of having a person of her class as a boarder, yet if 
she is willing to give five dollars a week, as we have 
several rooms which are entirely useless to us, I will 
not object to her coming, provided she on all occa- 
sions takes her meals in her room.” 

“That is a condition she seemed particularly anx- 
ious about, though she has a face, if she is nothing 
but a dress-maker’s apprentice, which for my part I 
should like to see at the table.” 

‘What kind of a face has she?” 

‘1 don’t know that I can give you a correct idea 
of it, for I am not good at description—but I know 
that she has a very handsome nose, beautiful red lips, 
and the brightest blue eyes I ever saw. They made 
me think of the deep, clear spring I used to love when 
Iwasa child. I often amused myself by looking into 
it, but I could never see to the bottom of the sun- 
shine that was poured into it from overhead—that 
was always unfathomable.” 

‘What colored hair has she?”? said Lanson, the 
description which his sister gave of her making him 
think of Edith. 

“Black, and it struck me that her skin was a little 
darkish for a person with blue eyes.” 

“Dark skinned ladies are not to my taste,” said 
Lanson, as he left the room. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Eprru did not fail to call on Miss Lanson the fol- 
lowing morning according to promise. She imme- 
diately closed with Miss Lanson’s offer to board her 
for five dollars a week, somewhat to that lady’s sur- 
prise, who had felt afraid that a person in her station 
would think it more than she could afford. 

‘““Won’t you look at the rooms, and select the one 
you think will suit you best?” said Miss Lanson, 
wondering as she spoke why she should appear so 
indifferent abott it. 

“Tt will be as well,” replied Edith, and she fol- 
lowed Miss Lanson up stairs, who showed her three 
rooms, all of which were large and airy, though very 
scantily furnished. 

Edith selected the only one which had a carpet on 
the floor; and Miss Lanson said she would do her 
best to supply the other deficiences with articles of 
furniture belonging to the other chambers. 

“TI forgot to mention,” said Edith, “that I shall 
always spend Sunday with a friend who lives in a 
distant part of the city. I shall always go in season 
to take tea with her Saturday, and shall not return 
here till dinner-time on Monday.” 
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“Then there ought to be some reduction in the 
price,” said Miss Lanson. 

“By no means. I am perfectly willingly to give 
five dollars a week, even if I am absent one, or even 
two days each week, which may frequently happen 
to be the case.” 

Edith now rose to go, saying that she should be 
back in season for dinner. 

“Don’t be too early,” said Miss Lanson, “for I 
cannot send your dinner up to you till after my bro- 
ther has dined, as he is particular to have the first 
choice of whatever may be put upon the table. There 
is always enough left, however, which is very good, 
and I shall be careful to select the best for you.” 

“T am not difficult,” said Edith, ‘‘and I beg that 
you will give yourself no unnecessary trouble on my 
account.” 

“J shall not consider it any trouble,” said Miss 
Lanson, ‘but rather a pleasure to see that your 
meals are of good quality and properly served.” 

Edith now bid her good morning, and after giving 
directions to a porter to go for her baggage and con- 
vey it to her new lodging, she proceeded to the shop 
where she was to take her first lesson in the art of 
dress-making. 

Everything went on quite smoothly for more than 
aweek. Edith had been absent one night, for the 
purpose of attending a party, where she as usual met 
Lanson. Miss Lanson, when she found that she was 
preparing to go, very much regretted her intended 
absence, and tried to persuade her to remain at home, 
as she said her brother was going to one of the grand 
parties he was in the habit of attending, where he 
expected to see a lady he was so much pleased with 
that she shouldn’t wonder if he married her, she 
should, therefore, be quite alone till a late hour. 
Edith excused herself by saying that she had pro- 
mised her friend to spend the night with her. 

“T wish you could see our boarder,” said Miss 
Lanson, one morning to her brother. ‘If you should, 
you would say that you never saw a person that was 
really beautiful before; and if there was ever a lady 
in the world she is one. And then she is so gay and 
so lively, and sometimes so funny that-—’’ 

“That,” said her brother, taking up the word, “you 
are so amused that you neglect many things which 
you ought to attend to. Now I should much rather 
see my boots and shoes properly blacked than forty 
pretty milliners, and it appears to me that if you 
should attend to it as you ought, that Hannah could 
be made to do them so that they would look a little 
more decent.” 

“I am sure I am sorry that I didn’t mind that she 
did them so badly—I will do them myself for the 
future,” meekly replied his sister. 

“JT should be very glad if you would,” said he, 
‘and I wish you would also be a little more parti- 
cular about ironing my shirt bosoms and collars—I 
don’t think you take much pains with them.” 

«T will do my best,” said she, “and I always have 
done. Miss Eldon saw me ironing some yesterday, 
and said she never saw any look nicer.” 

“Then Miss Eldon’s ideas of niceness differ from 
mine,” he replied. ‘It would not be amiss either if 





you should trust more to yourself and less to Hannah 
in preparing dinner. I have not been remarkably 
well pleased of late, but have foreborne to say any 
thing, thinking that perhaps matters might be mended. 
The dress-maker’s lively and funny apprentice I sup- 
pose though must be attended to whether I am or not.” 

“Indeed, Robert,” said Miss Lanson, “I never 
trust Hannah to prepare dinner or any other meal. 
It was not my fault that those chickens were not 
good yesterday. I knew the moment I saw them 
that they would not be good roasted, and had not 
your orders respecting the manner you wished to 
have them cooked been peremptory, I should have 
done them some other way.” 

“Well, all I have to say is, that if you have any 
judgment, I wish you would have the goodness to 
exercise it for the future. I shall send some green 
peas home for dinner to-day—only a very few,'as 
they as yet sell at a very high price, so you needn’t 
think of sending any up to your boarder. The re- 
mainder of those strawberries 1 purchased yesterday 
will do for the dessert.” 

“There is not a single strawberry left.” 

“Not a single one left?” 

“No,” replied his sister, looking a good deal fright- 
ened. 

‘You gave them to your boarder, I suppose; but 
remember if she wishes for any fruit she will for the 
future supply herself.” 

“T thought as she is absent a good deal, we could 
afford to let her have a little of what is left.” 

‘You for once happened to think wrong then, and 
I will thank you to remember that I strictly prohibit 
you from offering her any more. Another thing I 
have minded too, and that is, the piece of ice on the 
butter is much larger than there is any need of. All 
that is left is of course wasted.” 

“It is almost always about all melted by the time 
Miss Eldon finishes her dinner.” 

“Eldon did you say? I thought your boarder’s 
name was Alden.” 

“No, her name is Eldon.” 

‘ Rather a singular coincidence,” said he. “I did 
not think that there was another person in town by 
that name. Where is Hannah? Let her go and get 
my other hat—this is too heavy for this warm morn- 
ing.” 

“Hannah is gone of an errand,” she replied, ‘I 
will go for your hat myself.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you bring the gloves you saw lying 
on the table when you were about it?” said he, when 
she returned. 

‘ST didn’t know that you wished for them,” she re- 
plied. ‘I will go back and get them.” 

“T wish you would,” said he, and his sister, uncon- 
scious of fatigue from the stimulus afforded by fear 
joined with a desire to please, again ascended the 
stairs in order to procure his gloves. 

Lanson took them and left the house. 

Edith, the evening previous, had taken a piece of 
work home with her to finish, so that instead of going 
to the shop as usual, directly after breakfast, she had 
remained in her room. What little air there was, was 
not in a direction to come in at the windows, and as 
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the morning was oppressively warm, she had in order 
to make herself comfortable, been obliged to leave 
open her chamber door. It might have been proper 
for her to have closed it when Lanson commenced 
finding fault with his sister: she did not, however, 
and consequently heard all that was said. Soon after 
his departure, having finished her sewing, she pre- 
pared to go to the shop. 

“Miss Eldon, do step this way one minute,’’ said 
Miss Lanson, who heard her passing through the hall. 

Edith entered a small, back apartment, where her 
hostess with a sad, care-worn countenance stood by 
a table, on which were lying a number of very fine 
linen shirts. 

“Do, Miss Eldon,” said she, “if you possibly can, 
tell me what I can do to make these look better. My 
brother feels dissatisfied with them, and says they are 
not starched and ironed as they ought to be.” 

“T cannot tell you what to do,” said Miss Eldon, 
“for they are already as nice as it is in the power of 
human hands to make them. Had I a brother so hard 
to please as yours is, I should give up the attempt in 
despair.” 

“Robert seems more difficult about his things than 
he used to,” said Miss Lanson. “The truth is, he is 
anxious to appear uncommonly well, on account of 
the lady I mentioned to you a few days ago that he 
has in his eye.” 

‘Could the truth be known,” said Edith, ‘‘I dare 
say that the lady in question would value a smooth 
temper much more highly than a smooth dickey. 
Ah, here are a pair of boots—the ones, I suppose, 
that you are to have the privilege of blacking for 
him. You have so many things to attend to, and 
look so worried and fatigued, let me see if I cannot 
succeed.” 

‘Oh! not for the world.” 

“And why not? I am always pretty sure to suc- 
ceed in whatever I undertake, and I have no doubt 
but that I can black Mr. Lanson’s boots in a manner 
which will prove entirely satisfactory to him. Just 
lend me this apron, and I will polish them so well 
that no person will suspect they were not done by a 
regular shoe-black.”’ 

Heedless of Miss Lanson’s remonstrances, she com- 
menced blacking the boots, and did not leave them till 
she could see her face in them. 

“There,” said she, placing them in a conspicuous 
place, and assuming an air of mock triumph, “I knew 
that I could do them as well as if I had done nothing 
but black shoes all my life time. I think that even 
the lady you mentioned, who it seems is the innocent 
cause of his fastidiousness in shirt-bosoms and boots, 
should she chance to see them will give him credit 
for employing as pains-taking a shoe-black as there 
is in the city.” 

‘What would my brother think if he should know 
that you did them?” 

‘He would probably think that a dress-maker’s ap- 
prentice ought not to feel degraded by performing 
such a little menial office for the handsome, accom- 
plished and amiable Mr. Lanson, especially when it 
would otherwise have devolved on his sister.” 

“He don’t ina general way expect me to do them,” 
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said Miss Lanson. ‘“ Hannah can almost always suit 
him, but he sometimes has a good deal to perplex him 
relative to his business, and is always obliged to treat 
his clients with courtesy, let them be tedious and trou- 
blesome as they will, or he will lose their custom, so 
it is not to be wondered at if he is a little out of humor 
when he comes home.” 

‘“‘By no means,” replied Edith. ‘I have heard of 
many persons whose ill-humor by dint of careful nur- 
sing, often rises to so high a pitch that there might be 
a dangerous explosion were they not able to let it off 
at home occasionally. Mr. Lanson seems obliged on 
account of a paucity of servants to select his sister as 
a safety valve, who will doubtless be succeeded by 
his wife whenever he obtains one.” 

“Oh! no,” said Miss Lanson, ‘for he has always 
been so used to finding fault with me that it will seem 
a great deal more natural to him than to find fault with 
his wife. I have oo doubt but that he will be very 
indulgent to his wife, especially if he is so fortunate 
as to obtain the lady he is so much pleased with.” 

‘‘How happens it?” said Edith, as she poured a 
little cologne water upon her hands, after having sub- 
jected them to a more thorough ablution than usual, 
even though they had been encased in a pair of thick 
gloves while performing what was to them a very 
novel employment—“how happens it that you have 
never seen the lady you speak of? Don’t you ever 
attend any parties?” 

‘* No, indeed, Robert says my manners are too much 
out of date for me to mix in fashionable society. I 
received a few invitations when I first presided over 
his establishment, but there is a general understanding 
now that I never go out, so people have ceased to in- 
vite me.” 

‘“‘[ shall be absent again to-night,” said Edith, as 
she put on her bonnet. 

‘How strange that you should always be absent 
the same evenings that my brother is. He is going 
to a party this evening, I can tell by his appearance.” 

And Miss Lanson was right. Her brother did attend 
a party, and so did Edith. Lanson thought he had 
never seen her look and appear so well, but she re- 
ceived his attentions with a coldness which he could 
not possibly misconstrue, for that which is sometimes 
assumed as a mask to cover the real feelings of the 
heart. He could have borne this with a better grace 
had she treated all with similar indifference. It was 
impossible, however, for him not to perceive that 
Frank Ashton, the gentleman who had paid her par- 
ticular attention the first evening he ever saw her, 
and who had gi odestly kept somewhat in the 
back-ground, fallilore than regained his original 
place in her favor. To be supplanted by Frank Ash- 
ton was in his estimation too humiliating, for though 
he was well educated and possessed talents of the 
highest order, he was poor. Neither could he, thought 
Lanson, compare with himself in personal advan- 
tages. In this he was right as respected those which 
generally pass for such in the eyes of the multitude ; 
but persons who prefer an intellectual expression of 
countenance to a brilliant complexion, and some other 
advantages of a showy nature, would have been better 
pleased with the looks of Ashton. 
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THE DRESS-MAKER’S APPRENTICE. 





That which added to Lanson’s chagrin was, he had 
within a few days purchased a high priced piano, 
which was that very moment standing in silent dig- 
nity in one of the parlors, with Miss Eldon’s favorite 
songs and airs reposing on the top of it. He began 
now seriously to apprehend that the roll of bank-bills 
he paid the manufacturer of the instrument, would 
have been more judiciously employed in purchasing 
stock. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Tr is a delightful morning,” said Edith to Miss 
Lanson, “and if I were you I would walk out, if it; 
were for nothing but the novelty of breathing a little 
air, which has not first been enclosed within four } 
walls.” 

‘I would,” replied Miss Lanson, “if Hannah had 
not gone to make her sister a visit to-day.” | 
“If that is the only thing that prevents you,” said 

Edith,: “I will take Hannah’s place—I can easily 
apologize to Miss Hilton for being absent from the 
shop.” g 

After some hesitation, Miss Lanson concluded to 

go. 


‘You will be in no danger of being disturbed,” ? 


she, ‘‘I have half a mind to sing it—besides I do so 
want to know if Lanson was cheated in this piano.” 

The next minute she was seated before it with her 
fingers lightly running over its keys. 

‘It is certainly a very tolerable instrument,” thought 
she, as she finished the song and turned to another. 

She then went on playing and singing till she began 
to think that it was nearly time for Miss Lanson to 
return. She gave a glance at the time-piece and con- 
cluded that she might venture on one song more. She 
was in the midst of the second stanzas when Lanson, 
who had returned home to procure some papers which 
he needed, ascended the front door-steps and was 
about to pull the bell, when the sound of music caused 
him to hesitate. He imagined that his sister had in- 
vited some person who had cailed on her to play upon 


$ the piano, a liberty which he felt disposed to highly 


resent, and one he was quite sure she would not 
presume to repeat. He suspected there would be a 
slipping out at side-doors the moment he rung the 
bell, but finding that he fortunately had his latch-key 
in his pocket, he admitted himself without noise and 
stole softly into the room containing the piano. He 
had proceeded only a few steps when he stumbled 
over something which he took to be the cat, but which 
on looking down proved to be a lady’s wig. The 


said she, when she was ready for her walk, “for { noise thus produced, though slight, as it happened 
except the boy my brother sometimes sends with the ’ during a momentary pause in the music, reached the 
meat and vegetables for dinner, no person enters the ? ear of Edith. She turned her head, and when she 


house half a dozen times a year that does not belong } 
to the family.” 

‘I shall enjoy myself very well, I dare say,” said 
Edith, “so don’t be in a hurry to return.” 

‘I should like to call on Miss Hinckley,” said 
Miss Lanson, “if she did not live so far from here. 
She is all the friend I have in the city. We used to} 
be school-girls together, and we have grown old and ; 
out of date together; but then, you know, it isn’t‘ 
natural for us to seem out of date to each other.” ? 

‘““Why don’t she call on you?” inquired Edith. § 

“Her health is delicate, so that she is not able to} 
walk the mile which separates us, and she can seldom ; 
afford to pay for a seat in an omnibus.” 

‘Make her a good, long visit now,”’ said Edith, 
“and talk over everything that has happened since ( 
you last met.” 

“I can spend an hour with her,” said Miss Lanson, § 
looking at the time-piece, ‘and then be back in season 
to prepare dinner,” and as she spoke, her countenance } 
brightened up with quite a holiday look. ? 

“TI cannot imagine what makes Miss Lanson think } 
you are so handsome in this oles wig,” said ° 
Edith, looking into the glass an ing the light, } 
sylph-like figure which it reflected. As she spoke, 
she playfully entwined her ney “es the ousling | 
locks and cast it upon the floor. ‘Worse still,” she 
continued—‘‘such sunny hair and such a dingy skin,” 
and running into the kitchen and pouring some water 
into a basin, her nut-brown complexion soon took the 
hue of a snow-wreath bathed in the beams of a rosy 
twilight. 

She returned to the parlor and amused herself by 
looking at the music lying on the piano. 

‘Oh! here 1s the song I love above all others,” said 


saw who it was quickly rose from her seat. 

“Do I see Miss Eldon?” said Lanson. 

“Yes, my name is Eldon, and I board with Miss 
Lanson.” 

“Tam unable to comprehend what the meaning of 
this can be,’’ said he. 

“One very plain meaning is,” sae replied, “I 
wished to learn the dress-maker’s trade of Miss Hil- 
ton, and there was no other place where I could 
board that was within a convenient distance.” 

‘Can I then have been deceived? I thought, and 
others thought with me that you were the heiress of 
half a million.” 

“You have not been deceived in that respect,” 
said Edith, “but as every person is liable to a re- 
verse of fortune, I some time since came to a deter- 


{ mination to prepare myself to meet any reverse that 


might happen to me.” 

“This is one meaning, you say—may I presume to 
inquire the others.” 

“Certainly. You must know without my confessing 
it that I was not—to say the least—displeased with your 
appearance. I, however, by a circumstance which 
is not worth repeating, was led to suspect that there 
was a false anda real side to your character—a rough 
and smooth side to your temper. Now as the noble, 
or rather apparently noble side of your character, and 
the smooth side of your temper were always presented 
when you were abroad, I naturally concluded that the 
mean side of the one, and the rough side of the other 
were kept for home use. I wished to prove the truth 
of my suspicions, and I have.” 

‘Espionage is zot mean, I suppose.” 

‘“‘T have been guilty of none,” she replied. “The 
knowledge I have obtained will be converted to my 
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own benefit—I shall not report it for the benefit of 
others. Good morning, sir,” and curtseying, she re- 
tired to her own room. ° 

Poor Lanson!” she thonght, as she turned the key 
of her door, “‘ you have been tested by a rather severe 
ordeal—there are few I suspect who would pass it 
without a slight singe, yet while I pity you I have 
much reason to congratulate myself, for so infatuated 
had I become that nothing short of hearing and seeing 
could satisfy me that you were not as estimable as 
you appeared. The fury of the storm will, I am 
afraid, burst upon his sister, but I will find a way, 
and that soon, to indemnify her for all that she has 
so meekly suffered.”’ 

And she did indemnify her. In less than a week 
afterward Miss Lanson received a letter, informing 
her that ten thousand dollars, not transferable during 
her life-time, had been placed at her disposal. Lan- 
son’s reasons were too good for not wishing to identify 
Miss Eldon the heiress as Miss Eldon the dress-maker’s 
apprentice, to permit him to gratify his revenge by 
disclosing what he did not fail, when no person was 
within ear-shot, to call mean, unlady-like and bold. 


TO 


~—TRUST 
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IN GOD. 





In three months afterward he was married to a rich 
widow, ten years older than himself, who did not 
hesitate to tell him that it would be more agreeable 
to her for his sister to find a home elsewhere. For- 
tunately Miss Lanson thought that she should prefer 
to go, and within a few days after her brother’s mar- 
riage she was comfortably settled with her old friend, 
Miss Hinckley, the handsome sum given her by Edith 
being ample for the maintenance of them both, in as 
much comfort as they desired at the small and neat 
establishment owned by Miss Hinckley. 

Among the ladies who attracted the most attention 
at one of the fashionable watering-places, the next 
season, were Mrs. Ashton and Mrs. Gilmore, formerly 
Edith Eldon, and Mary Arnott. Miss Lanson and 
Miss Hinckley were present at Edith's bridal party, 
and the young bride’s eyes never rested on the happy 
and tranquil countenance of the former without a 
thrill of pleasure visiting her heart. Removed from 
the chilling and depressing atmosphere which sur- 
rounded her when her home was with her brother, 
Miss Lanson did not feel herself to be out of date, nor 
was she considered so by others. 


ON THE LOSS OF A DEAR RELATIVE. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


Tuy joyous smiles, my pretty friend, have flown! 
Dark is the wreath that’s braided in thy hair! 

Oh! why should pallid scrrow make her throne 
Upon a brow so pure and passing fair? 

Thy sweet eyes only beam with mournful light, 
And misty love is trembling on their fringe, 

Whilst o’er thy wasted cheeks a sudden blight 
Hath passed, and borne away the rose-leaf tinge. 


Thy poor heart, dirge-like, beateth notes of woe 
Above the mem’ries buried in the tomb ; 

And thoughts like gliding shadows come and go, 
And gaze from thy deep eyes with spirit gloom ; 

The hand I press seems cold unto my own, 
And to my bosom sends a painful chill ; 

And thy low voice, once bird-like in its tone, 
Now only sweeps the chords that sadly thrill. 


Ah! ever in this clouded, tearful vale, 

Hath Death the power to wring the loving heart— 
To stifle notes of joy with funeral wail, 

And pierce the soul with agonizing smart. 
And ever must we raise our drooping eyes, 

And strive through clouds to see the golden throne, 
The streets of pearl, the streams of Paradise, 

Where on their angel wings our lost have flown. 


Then shall its radiance our dark paths illume; 
And from yon Heaven’s boundless arching blue 
Soft gleams of light shall play about the tomb, 
Gilding the cypress and the darksome yew. 
Thus turn thy earnest gaze unto the skies, 
And on thy brow serene this light shall glow, 
The tears shall vanish from thy misty eyes, 
And from thy breast this melancholy woe. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ELIZA V.D. RECKE. 


I rrust in God with dauntless mood, 
Strong help He’s ever giving ; 

And where He leads, I go. ’Tis good 
For He is all my living: 

Or sends He hours of woe and pain, 

He soon restores my peace again, 
And helps me in o’ercoming. 

True, oft my soul is faint and weak 
When heavy griefs are pressing, 

When Pleasure seems but vain to seek, 
And blight what once was blessing ; 

Vou. XIV.—17 
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Oh, then I sigh, my God! to Thee, 
And Thou dost hear my whispered plea, 
Dear comforter of sorrow? 


Though I have left Thy narrow track 
For many a youthful pleasure, 

Thy love, unerring, brought me back, 
And now ’tis all my treasure, 

Therefore I'll trust in Thee alone, 

Though all earth’s ill to me be known, 
In living or in dying. 





ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 


“‘Marriep! Are you realiy in earnest, Jones?” 

Oh, yes. I’ve got a wife; and a good one too. 
Though I must own that she’s not what would be 
called a beauty. But pretty is that pretty does. I 
thought her ‘exceedingly plain at first, but that im- 
pression has worn off, and to my eyes her person is 
now quite agreeable.” 

‘‘But Jones, how were you ever able to muster up 
courage enough to ask a woman to have you?” 

“That was the great point of difficulty,” replied 
Jones. ‘I would have taken a wife ten or fifteen 
years earlier than I did, if it hadn’t been for that 
confounded ‘popping the question.’ But I never 
could do that. More than a dozen times have I been 
on the point of offering my heart to some charming 
fair one, who already had it in full possession, not- 
withstanding she, strangely enough, would not dis- 
cover the fact; but it was no use; I couldn’t do it. 
My knees would begin to tremble, my breast to 
heave, my heart to rise upward, and my tongue to 
cleave to the roof of my mouth. More than once in 
my life, I got to the point of essaying to speak; but 
I had no utterance. The vocal organs were suffering 
under a temporary nervous paralysis. 

‘Once I was more desperately in love than usual; 
and I believe the sweet, young creature who was the 
object of this passion felt for me a reciprocating ten- 
derness. I visited her for upward of a year, and if 1 
could have said the word, I believe she would have 
fallen into my arms at almost any time during that 
period; but I had not the courage. She was a beau- 
tiful being—a very poet’s dream of loveliness. But 
I lost her because my faint heart would not let me 
win her. It was leap year, when I visited this sweet 
maiden, and I lived in the daily hope that she would 
assert her privilege, and speak the words of love 
herself, I even alluded to the Bissextile fact, but my 
meaning was not understood. While I yet lingered, 
resolving every day that on the morrow I would 
know my fate, a bolder man, and less worthy I would 
fain believe, stepped in and carried off the prize. 

‘It took me a year or two to get over this. My 
heart had been deeply touched. But, I was a mar- 
rying man. A wife I had always intended to have, 
and a wife I was fully resolved that I would have. 
So, as a last resort, I advertised.” 

“What!” 

“T advertised for a wife.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

‘Its true. And what is more I was successful. 
Let me tell you the story.” 

“Do. I have seen a good many matrimonial ad- 
vertisements, but set them all down as pieces of 
pleasantry. And you really got your wife by adver- 
tising.” 





‘1 did, without doubt. I had become desperate on 
the subject, when the thought of advertising popped 
into my head. After turning it over for a while, I 
said to myself, ‘that will do,’ and, forthwith set to 
work upon the form of announcement. This I found 
almost as hard a task as the one I was seeking to 
escape. ‘I’d rather write a book,’ said I, throwing 
down my pen, after the tenth trial. But, I went at 
it again, and finally hammered out something that 1 
thought would answer the purpose. To prevent 
being caught by a tartar, an ugly old maid, or a too 
loving widow, I included a proviso in the advertise- 
ment to the effect, that either party, at the interview, 
might decline a matrimonial contract, without as- 
signing any reason therefor. 

“In due time the advertisement appeared. I read 
it over in print a hundred times during the day it saw 
the light, and detected in it almost a hundred defects. 
But, it was too late fora change. My next concern 
was, the probability that tricks would be played upon 
me. There was no way to guard against them, and 
I saw that J must run my chance. Twice a day, for 
three days, I went to the office of the paper in which 
the announcement of my matrimonial intentions had 
appeared, but not until the afternoon of the third day 
did I receive any response. The note that bore in 
superscription, the initials I had selected, was neatly 
penned, and set forth, in well selected language, the 
writer’s desire to enter into a marriage contract with 
a man of good principles and suitable age and con- 
dition. She mentioned a place of interview; de- 
scribed the dress she would wear, and gave a name 
by which I was to address her, in order that there 
should be no mistake. 

‘‘T was on the spot to a minute, you may be sure. 
The time was sun down, and the place a beautiful 
cemetery near the city. Leaning, in a pensive atti- 
tude, upon the iron railing that enclosed an exqui- 
sitely designed monument, I saw a well dressed, well 
formed, but deeply veiled lady. Passing close to her, 
I said, ‘Anna.’ Instantly she turned toward me, and 
we both stood almost motionless. Then, the stranger 
slowly drew aside the veil, while my heart throbbed 
heavily with its burden of expectation. The face 
was very plain, and showed the lines of at least 
thirty-five or forty years. In a word, she was old 
and ugly. There was a pause of embarrassment, as 
we stood for a few moments, looking intently at each 
other. 

“**Enough,’ I at length said, in a respectful tone, 
for there was an expression in the woman’s face that 
inspired an instant respect; but I, at the same time, 
bowed low, and, turning away, left the place of 
meeting, feeling severely disappointed. 

‘This had also proved a failure. No other answer 
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‘came to my advertisement. A few months elapsed, 
when I resolved to try the experiment again. It was 
my only hope. So, after great labor, I prepared an- 
other advertisement, couching it in different terms, 
and sending it to another paper. On the morning 
after its appearance, I found a billet at the printer’s. 
The fair respondent said that she had read my an- 
nouncement, and, from my description of the person 
I was desirous of drawing into a tender alliance, did 
not in the least doubt that she would suit me. She 
said that she was well educated, moved in good 
society, was of a calm, affectionate temper, with a 
good deal more to the like purpose. I thought, from 
all this, that I had found the right person at last; and, 
you may be sure, was at the appointed place of meet- 
ing within a second of the time. 

“The lady was there, and with her veil down. 
The proper sign given, she drew the thick covering 
from her face. I started, and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise; while a flush stained the lady’s face. 
Again I bowed low, and without uttering a word, 
turned away; as 1 did so, my ear caught a sigh, and 
I was touched with a feeling of regret for having 
twice disappointed the same individual. But, her 
-age and her features were against her.” 

‘The same lady, Jones?” 

“The very same.”” 

“ Possible!” 

“Well, after this I concluded to go to another city 
and try my !uck there. Having began to advertise, 
and feeling that it was my only chance, I could but 
persevere, hoping for a good result in the end. To 
New York I made a pilgrimage, and there, in the 
columns of the Sun newspaper set forth an account 
of my wants and wishes. Two or three answers 
came, but they bore, to my eyes, strong internal evi- 
dence of being traps laid to catch me, and I did not, 
therefore, reply to them, or give the interviews that 
were proposed. At last, after many days had elapsed, 
I found, at the office, a neat, gilt edged perfumed note, 
written in delicate characters, and with great pro- 
priety and modesty. The writer expressed a desire 
to meet me, and said that I would find her, dressed 
in a certain way, walking upon the Battery at five 
o’clock on the next afternoon. She said, that having 
lost by death, some years before, her last relative, 
and desiring, for many reasons, to have a home and 
a friend, she had thought well of answering my ad- 
vertisement. But, she would frankly state, that she 
was not disposed to marry, just for the sake of getting 
married; and would, therefore, say, that, while she 
left me perfectly free to decline an alliance if the 
proposed interview were not satisfactory, she would 
feel herself just as free to act in a similar manner. 

“All that, I thought very well. To the Battery I 
wended my way at the time appointed. The note 
of my fair correspondent had been consulted I don’t 
know how many times; and each time the impres- 
sion in her favor became more decided. As to my 
being pleased with her, no doubt remained. The 
fear was, that I might not find favor in her eyes. 

‘Five o’clock came, and one of the great iron doors 
of the Battery swung open to admit your humble 
servant. Repressing my impatience, I walked as 
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leisurely as possible down one of the main avenues 
toward the particular spot where the lady was to be. 
A woman of medium stature, with form of faultless 
symmetry, dressed in exquisite taste, awaited me. I 
was quickly by her side, and, with palpitating heart, 
uttered, in a low voice, the name she had given me. 
She started as she turned toward me, but did not 
withdraw her veil. Then she moved on, and I 
walked by her side. It was some moments before I 
could get sufficient command over my voice to break 
the silence with which we were both oppressed. 

“¢The purpose of this meeting,’ I at length said, 
‘need not to be mentioned. You see me, fair stranger, 
and are, doubtless, impressed, already, favorably or 
unfavorably. Let me see your face, that J, likewise, 
may be no longer in suspense. If we are suited to 
each other, let it be known as quickly as possible.’ 

‘‘But the lady kept her hand tightly upon her veil. 

“TI fear that we are not suited,’ she replied, half 
sadly. 

“Why so?’ I asked, quickly. ‘Is my person dis- 
agreeable? Does my face present an index of cha- 
racter that is repulsive ?’ 

‘“«No,’ she replied, in a low, sweet, thrilling voice. 
‘Iam disappointed, I own; but my heart feels no repul- 
sion; my mind perceives nothing in you that offends.’ 

‘**«'Then why express a doubt?’ I asked. 

‘<T will not be agreeable to you,’ she replied. 

***How do you know? What reason have you for 
assuming this ?? 

‘The lady was silent. 

‘Let me see your face,’ I urged. 

“<< Tt will disappoint you,’ she said. ‘I am not what 
we call beautiful.’ 

‘¢But true and permanent beauty is of the mind,’ 
I replied. 

‘<¢ All say that, but few are willing to take for a 
wife one as plain as I am, no matter what may be 
her virtues.’ 

“*Years and sorrow mar the most lovely counte- 
nance—age plucks the roses from the fairest face. 
But a lovely mind progresses even toward the spring 
time of eternal beauty.’ 

‘<¢ All that I know,’ she answered, ‘and such sen- 
timents men gravely utter as truths. But, after all, 
they are won bya pretty face. I am not beautiful, 
sir, nor am I very young.’ 

‘¢<« What care I for youth or beauty,’ was my enthu- 
siastic reply. ‘Give me, in a wife, one whose mind 
is matured by experience, well balanced by just prin- 
ciples, and softened by unselfish affections. Such a 
woman, if I can find her, will I take to my home and 
heart as a priceless treasure. Fear not to let me see 
your countenance. Your words and tones have filled 
my mind with approval, and my heart with tender 
sympathy.’ 

“Slowly was the veil drawn aside. I locked 
eagerly, and a pale, anxious, and certainly not beau- 
tiful face, met my earnest gaze. A slight exclama- 
tion fell involuntarily from my lips; and I stepped a 
step backward. The veil fell, and a deep sigh was 
poured upon the air. 

“The lady was turning away, as I laid my hand 
gently upon her arm, and said— 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF DECAY. 





“‘*Tt is enough! The matter is decreed. We are 
made for each other. I will not disregard coinci- 
dences so remarkable. Draw your hand within my 
own, and let us prolong this strange interview.’ 

“The lady did as I desired, and I felt her hand 
tremble as it was laid upon my arm. 

**¢ Now lift your veil, and let me see your face and 
grow familiar with it.’ 

‘‘ She drew aside the dark screen. It was the same 
face I had twice before met, but now it did not seem 
half so repulsive as at first; and, before we had cir- 
cled the Battery twice, it had become, through the 
radiance of thought and affection, agreeable to my 
eyes. Enough to say, that we were married that 
night, and a true and good wife she has made me.” 








‘‘That’s rather a strange story, Jones,” said his. 
friend. ‘‘*The doctor’ tells one very much like 
a” 

** Doctor who?” 

‘<¢ The doctor.’ ” 

‘Well, I don’t care what doctor tells it, it hap- 
pened just as I said.” 

“Perhaps he got hold of your story.” 

‘Very likely,” said Jones. ‘In fact, it must be 
so, for I am very certain a thing like that couldn’t 
bappen twice.” 

‘Oh, no, certainly not,” returned the friend with 
a shrug. ‘That would be stranger than the fact 
itself.” 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF DECAY. 





BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 





You may trace their path on the bending sky, 
In the changing gleams of the rolling cloud, 
In the liquid smile of the sun’s great eye, 
And the crumbling folds of the whirlwind’s shroud, 
They are written upon the clasping wave 
That laughs and kisses the oozy strand, 
In the green that blooms on the monarch’s grave, 
On the gem that burns in the frothy sand. 


They are graved on the mountain’s front sublime, 
They are graved on the maiden’s azure brow, 
They are graved on the pride of manhood’s prime, 
They are graved on the infant’s neck of snow; 

They blot the lips of the bursting rose, 
They are seen on the lily’s bended head, 
And the pilfering winds their track disclose 

In the purple veins of the violet bed. 


They are seen in the minster’s solemn gloom, 
In the ruby and gold of the Summer bow, 
They are written upon the lordly dome 
Where the hero sleeps in the dust below; 
They loom in the chinks of the regal pile 
Where the owl in the place of the Satrap sits, 
In the mould that stains the lonely aisle 
Where the night-gust grieves and laughs by fits. 


They are written upon man’s proudest hope, 
On the trophies of his head and hand ; 

They meet at the brim of the foaming cup, 
In all that is beautiful, bright and grand ; 








They meet where the ringing steel meets steel, 
And the stout heart quails in the hour of dread, 

And the fast earth rocks to the splitting peal, 
And the war-horse tramples the plumed head. 


They meet where the mother’s pride lies low, 
They meet where the voice of the bride is heard, 
They meet where Love’s warm accents flow, 
And the ear by the light swept lute is stirred ; 
There is change in the eyes we held most dear, 
And the heart in a strife like this must bleed, 
And he who hath hoarded his treasure here 
Hath hung his hope on a broken reed. 


It will come to this—it will come to this, 
That, chain the soul to the glittering gold, 
Or hang on the tones of love for bliss, 
Or speak in dreams with the men of old; 
Grim, bony fingers have scraped for thee 
A bed all silent and dark and wide, 
Down by the foot of the willow tree— 
Down where the murmurless waters glide. 


It will swell the heart, it will cloud the eye, 
It will scatter, oh, many golden dream; 

It will cause the smile from the lip to die, 
To give the thought to so sad a theme; 

But it warms my love, and it chills my pride, 
It greens and waters my natural dearth, 

To think that the vernal turf will hide 
The pride of man and the splendor of earth. 
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LAKE SCENE IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Tue mountains of our native land 
So loridly and sublime! 

All through its broad expanse they stand, 
Defying storm and time. 

Their feet are in the vallies green, 
Among the flowers at play: 

Their hoary, cloud-capt heads are seen 
Far in the Heavens away. 


een 


We know a spot, so fresh and free, { 
So full of wildwood grace ; 

Tis where a lake, all piacidly, 
Sleeps in their stern embrace. 

The everlasting hills above, 
The water calm and mild, 

Tis like a father, full of love, ‘ 4 
Smiling upon his child. B. F. 
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READ’S POEMS. 


A FRESH DRAUGHT FROM HELICON. 


TuIs new volume of poems awakens the same 
emotions as if we had found a bunch of violets un- 
expectedly on our table: it conjures up visions of the 
spring-time, the woodland, the waterfall, the new- 
mown hay. In imagination we are away in the 
country. We climb the breezy hill-side, or thread 
the fragrant meadow: we pause to listen to the morn- 
ing birds, or walk quickly on inhaling large draughts 
of the bracing air; we hearken to the rustling leaves; 
we look at the free, blue sky overhead; and we feel 
the blood dancing briskly in our veins, keeping time 
to the music of our jocund thoughts. God bless the 
poet, whose delicate little volume has thus flooded 
our hearts with Heaven’s sweet sunshine! 

Two years ago Mr. Read made his debut, in a 
book of fugitive verses, entitled “Christine and other 
Poems.” It was a very meritorious collection for 
one so young; yet we scarcely knew how to charac- 
terize it. But it was full of images of rural beauty. 
It breathed, in a hundred places, the very soul of 
poetry. It glittered with fancy, and occasionally 
shone resplendant with imagination. But its great 
charm, and that indeed which disarmed analysis, 
was the wonderful rythm of the poems. With Mr. 
Read, thought and its musical expression seemed to 
be synonymous:—every line, in some of his best 
pieces swam in melody; the idea and the word 
melted together, and the whole poem was either a 
lyric or an air, as you chose to consider it. We 
rose from the perusal of “Christine,” the longest 
and best poem in the book, with the harmony of 
its verses recalling forcibly to mind those delicious 
lines in Christobel. 

“ A noise as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June 
That to the silent stars all night 
Singeth its quiet tune.” 

The present volume gives us a better opinion of 
Mr. Read’s powers than even his first. It is far more 
original. It displays matured ability and a higher 
range of thought. It evinces a greater share of idea- 
lity; a taste improved by reflection; and a wealth of 
illustration which could only have been derived from 
a close and constant study of nature. ‘The Alchy- 
mist’s Daughter,’ a dramatic sketch, is much supe- 
rior to anything in the former volume by Mr. Read; 
and shows as much masculine strength, as ‘‘Chris- 
tine”? did delicate fancy. But the finest poem in the 
book before us, and that which presents the best 
proof of Mr. R.’s improved powers, is the following 
proem, addressed to George Hammersley, Esq. Every 
stanzas, almost every line is a picture. 





* Lays and Ballads. By Thomas Buchanan Read. 1 
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Come thou, my friend ;—the cool autumnal eves 
About the hearth have drawn their magic rings; 
There, while his song of peace the cricket weaves, 

The simmering hickory sings. 


The winds unkennelled round the casements whine, 
The sheltered hound makes answer in his dream, 
And in the hayloft, hark, the cock at nine 
Crows from the dusty beam. 


The leafless branches chafe the roof all night, 
And through the house the troubled noises go, 

While, like a ghostly presence, thin and white, 
The frost foretells the snow. 


The muffled ow! within the swaying elm 
Thrills all the air with sadness as he swings, 

Till sorrow seems to spread her shadowy en. 
About all outward things. 


Come, then, my friend, and this shall seem no more— 
Come when October walks his red domain, 

Or when November from his windy floor 
Winnows the snow and rain, 


And when old Winter through his fingers numb 
Blows till his breathings on the windows gleam; 

And when the mill-wheel spiked with ice is dumb 
Within the neighboring stream. 


Then come, for nights like these have power to wake 
The calm delight no others may impart, 

When round the fire true souls communing make 
A Summer in the heart. 


And I will weave athwart the mystic gloom, 

With hand grown weird in strange romance, for thee 
Bright webs of fancy from the golden loom 
Of charmed Poesy. 

And let no censure in thy looks be shown, 
That I, with hands adventurous and bold, 

Should grasp the enchanted shuttle which was thrown 
Through mightier warps of old. 

The ideality displayed by Mr. Read is of a very 
high order. In “The Beggar of Naples,” a romantic 
poem of some length, we find the following exquisite 
passages, which entitle him, we think, to rank among 
the very foremost of our poets in the walks of imagi- 
nation. Was evera revery more poetically described 
than the following? 

* And in the crowd he stood alone, 
Alone with empty hanging hands, 
And through his brain the idle dreams 
Slid down like idle sands; 

Or hung like mists o’er sleeping streams 
In uninhabitable lands.” aad 

Here is a picture of cathedral music falling on the 
ear of an abstracted listener. What can be more 
imaginative! 

“Upon the beggar’s heart the matin hymn 
Fell faint and dim, 

As when upon some margin of the sea 
The fisher breathes the briny air, 

And hears the far waves sympathy, 

But hears it unaware.” 

The following is an entirely new simile to us, and 
an exceedingly beautiful one. 


“The pictures hung at intervals 
Like windows, giving from the walls 
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THE RIVER AND THE SEA. 


Clear gli of the days agone, 

From that blest hour when over Bethlehem shone 
The shepherd’s star, until that darker time : 
When groaned the earth aloud with agony sublime.” 


In the poem, quoted above, the reader is struck 
with the succession of fine pictures, produced, as it 
were, by a single dash of the pencil. This is one of 
the surest characteristics of genius a poet can exhibit; 
and it is, therefore, the one in which most writers are 
deficient. Everywhere through these poems, how- 
ever, we are startled by some sudden picture, flashed 
upon the brain, as it were, by miraculous power. 
We might quote numerous instances of this, if we did 
not fear to anticipate much of the pleasure of our 
readers, in their perusal of the volume before us. 
We cannot, however, avoid citing a single example: 
it is from a poem without a title, but which should be 
called “The Deserted City.” 


‘Hark, how the light winds flow and ebb 
Along the open halls forlorn; 

See how the spider’s dusty web 
Floats at the casement, tenantless and torn. 


The old, old Sea, as one in tears, 

Comes murmuring with its foamy lips, 
And knocking at the vacant piers, 

Calls for its long-lost multitude of ships. 


Against the stone-ribbed wharf, one hull 
Throbs to its ruin like a breaking heart ; 
Oh, come, my heart and brain are full 
sad response—grim silence keeps the mart!’’ 


Delicacy is a striking quality in Mr. Read’s poems. 
Ie deals in the sweetest imagery when his subject 
allows it: no lady could be more dainty, or more 
happy in her selections. If he pays a compliment to 
the sex, it is in language which is elegance itself. 
Even extravagance becomes natural, so light is the 
touch of his pencil. We are forcibly reminded of 
Spenser’s exquisite taste in this respect, when we 
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; meet with such passages as the following, descriptive 
2 of Indian girls in their native haunts. 





“Her dusky maidens roam through nature’s bowers, 
Mating with fawns along the pathless ways, 
Blithegome as birds, as sinless as the flowers, 
Wild as the brook, and wandering where it strays, 
Pouring to Heaven their sweet, unconscious praise ; 
The foliage bends to greet them as they pass, 
And buds unfold to court their tender gaze; 
The daisies kiss their foot-falls in the grass, 
And little streams stand still to paint them in their glass.” 


Through most of these poems there runs a moral 
meaning, and that without any cant. This is espe- 
cially to be noticed in “The Maid of Linden Line,” 
“A Butterfly in the City,” “The Beggar of Naples,” 
“The Deserted Road,” and various poems, which, 
though without any reference of the kind in the book, 
we suspect to be addressed to his wife and child. 
As an example we quote the concluding stanzas of 
“The Withering Leaves,”’ one of the most beautiful 
poems in the volume. 

“ And I sigh for the time when the reapers at morn 

Came down from the hill at the sound of the horn; 

Or when dragging the rake, I followed them out 

a ~~ tossed the light sheaves with their laughter 
Through the field, with boy-daring, barefooted I ran; 

But the stubbles foreshadowed the path of the man. 

Now the uplands of life lie all barren of sheaves— 

While my footsteps are loud in the withering leaves!” 

We close this volume with regret. But it is a 
regret softened by pleasure, for we feel assured that 
we shall hear from Mr. Read again, if he lives, and 
that his next collection of poems will be even better 
than this. He has the true genius, and he is on the 
right path. His course, therefore, will be upward 
and onward, until he stands on the summit of the hill 
of fame, with his garments resplendent with the dews, 
and his brow bathed in the glorious light of immor- 
tality. Cc. 
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THE RIVER AND THE SEA. 


BY C. C. VAN ZANDT. 


T saw a river flowing 

On, onward toward the sea, 
Tn the world’s clime 
They called it Time, 

Its goal Eternity. 


A little boat was rocking 
Upon its gentle swell, 
And wind and tide 
Together vied 
To bear it swift and well. 


A child was in it sporting 

With the sunbeams and the spray, 
And gaily he laughed 
While the little craft 

Sped swiftly on its way. 
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I watched the tiny sailor 
Till night fell dark and dim, 
And I heard the blast 
Come rushing past 
With a wail like a funeral hymn. 


The breakers loud were roaring 
Upon the stormy beach, 

And I heard a cry 

As the boat flew by, 
And went out from human reach. 


Far out upon the ocean 

The great unmeasured sea, 
The river wild 
Had borne the child, 

”T was in Eternity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘Tt is an old tale and often told.”,—Marmion. 


“Wet, Clarkson, who waits without?” demanded 
King Charles, pausing in his walk up and down the 
royal cabinet, as a gentleman of the chambers pre- 
sented himself. 

“Your highness, many whom I denied admission— 
having your majesty’s command to that effect. But 
here is the young Earl of Bowdon just come in: will 
it please your highness to see him now?” 

‘*Yes—send the earl in; and hark ye, dismiss the 
others to my Lord Clarendon. I am in no mood for 
petitions.” 

The gentlemen of the chambers bowed and with- 
drew, wondering at the clouded countenance and 
emphatic manner, so unlike the usual indifference of 
the good natured monarch. 

“T misdoubt that you will have a stormy reception, 
my lord,” said the man, as he marshaled Lord Bow- 
don to the royal closet. ‘“I have seldom seen the 
king’s countenance so fiercely dark.” 

“Indeed,” answered the young earl, with a grave 
smile, ‘that might be unfortunate had I favors to ask 
—but now——” 

The sad smile died on Lord Bowdon’s countenance: 
he did not finish the sentence, for they were close to 
the royal closet. The door opened, and King Charles 
came forward as if eager to abbreviate the formal 
ceremonials of reception, and enter upon the business 
that brought the young earl before him. 

‘My lord,” he said, scarcely giving the earl an 
opportunity to bend his knee, ‘‘at another time we 
might find just reason for offence that you have so 
long absented yourself from the court, but now— 
having as we gravely suspect deeper cause of dis- 
pleasure—we let that subject pass.” 

*“T am at a loss—I cannot even conjecture any 
cause for displeasure that your highness can have 
against me!”? answered Lord Bowdon, with modest 
firmness. 

Charles turned and looked keenly in the young earl’s 
face. The gravity and confusion which he found there 
served partially to dispel the frown from his own dark 
brow. 

“My lord,” he said, somewhat less sternly than he 
had spoken before, “you will remember that on re- 
covering the estates of Bowdon at our hands, you 
were informed that there had been pledges given 
and conditions made between your noble father and 
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his king, which you, my lord, would be expected to 
redeem. Need I recall to your mind what these 
obligations were?” 

“No, your highness, they have never for a moment 
left my memory. Sacred as the love I bore my noble 
father—as the fealty due my king do I hold every 
pledge given by his dying breath. I only wonder 
that your majesty can for a moment speak as if there 
existed a doubt of this!” 

“And yet, my lord, knowing your hand and affec- 
tions pledged to a lady of your father’s choice, me- 
thinks you held that pledge in little respect when 
Bowdon Castle is made the place of refuge to every 
demoiselle who may seek shelter there in order to 
evade the king’s wishes.” 

*T do not understand your highness,” answered 
Lord Bowdon, with a look of profound surprise. 

‘There may be a mistake in this, though it scarcely 
seems possible!” said Charles, fixing his black eyes 
searchingly upon the earl. ‘Last night, my lord, a 
young lady who has been for sometime placed near 
the queen’s person, and in whom her majesty has 
much affectionate interest, left privately the court. 
} With her went a young lad, her brother, who had 
been placed in the service of Lady Castlemain. 
These young persons at one time, we learn, were 
inmates of Bowdon: it is but reasonable to suppose 
that they have sought shelter with its lord.” 

Lord Bowdon mastered the emotions these words 
excited, and his reply, save to a very nice ear, might 
have sounded perfectly composed. 

‘No, your highness, the poor young creatures have 
neither sought shelter at Bowdon nor with its lord, 
and if they had, still must my honor stand unim- 
peached, since I come this morning only to desire 
leave to travel for a time.” 

‘But your engagement, Lord Bowdon.” 

“That would I fulfil at once with the permission 
of your highness and the lady.” 

Again the king’s brow was clouded: he bent his 
eyes on the floor, and over his swarth cheek the 
blood glowed duskily. Some inward perplexity was 
at work within him. 

“T know not how this can well be, my lord. The 
lady, you know, is of foreign birth. She should have 
been in England months ago, and ready to fulfil the 
contract of marriage existing between you.” 

‘“*T was led so to expect!” 

‘The delay is unaccountable; for months no tidings 
either of the lady or her famly have reached England. 
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A few weeks since I sent a favorite and special 
messenger to learn the cause of this delay. Until 
his return we must be content to wait, my lord.” 

Lord Bowdon drew a deep breath, and for an in- 
stant the color come brightly to his cheeks. The king 
looked at him again with that keen, searching glance. 

‘Methinks you do not seem greatly distressed by 
this necessary postponement,” he said, somewhat 
sternly. 

‘Sire, I have never seen the lady!” 

‘*But when you have seen her, unless her woman- 
hood belies the promise of a more tender age, this 
coldness will give way. It must not be a marriage 
of hands without hearts, my lord.” 

Sire,” answered Lord Bowdon, with gentle dig- 
nity, “I have but now expressed my readiness to 
fulfil every claim upon my honor—every shadow of 
a promise given by my father will I redeem; but 
hearts ‘are stubborn things, I may not pledge myself 
to love the lady to whom, unseen, my hand was 
plighted!” 

The king bent his brow and turned away with an 
impatient gesture, very unusual to him, then as sud- 
denly confronting the earl again, he said— 

“You love another, sir!—else why this certainty 
that your bride cannot possess your heart?” 

The blood slowly mounted to Lord Bowdon’s fore- 
head. He answered steadily and without hesitation, 

‘I will deceive neither the lady nor those who 
have an interest in her welfare—I do love another!” 

“ And that other?” 

“Sire, the humblest of your subjects has a right to 
the uncontrolled secrets of his own heart. All that is 
incumbent on an honorable man to say I have said, 
more you will not desire of me!” . 

‘Sir earl, this lady is not one to conteuat herself 
with half a heart.” 

Your majesty, of all men on earth, should know 
that our affections are not to be controlled by state 
policy or family compact.” 

Charles knit his brow, but instantly the frown gave 
way to his usual good humored smile. 

“‘Odsfish, but there is more truth than courtesy in 
what you say. Still on one point we would be satis- 
fied—at least you can can answer us that this pretty 
foreign girl, this runaway demoiselle has nothing— 
ha! my lord, that blush answers for you.” 

“Tt admits nothing that an honorable man should 
shrink from acknowledging,’ answered Lord Bow- 
don, greatly hurt. 

“Tt is strange,” muttered the king, as if speaking 
to himself, “this pretty creature so humble, without 
family, fortune—in short, a lonely beggar, has made 
more havoc among our nobles than the most beau- 
tiful and high born lady of our court. One day Pay- 
ton ison his knees beseeching for her hand. The 
next—well, my lord, ycu will have time to conquer 
this plebeian caprice before your bride arrives— 
meantime——” 

The king was interrupted by a gentleman of the 
household, who knocked timidly at the door. 

“Sire,” said the usherer, “there isa young woman 
and a strange looking man in the court, who refuse 
to go away until I have given their message to your 

















majesty. The woman insists that she has business of 
the greatest importance, which nothing shall prevent 
her placing before your highness!” 

“Ts the dame young?” inquired Charles, with a 
careless laugh. 

“Not more than twenty, or perhaps a year or two 
added to that, sire.”’ 

* And is her face presentible?” 

‘‘Comely and bright as a rose, your highness.” 

“Nay, we cannot send her to Clarendon then— 
after my Lord of Bowdon passes out you may bring 
her hither. We were neither king nor gentlemen to 
keep youth and beauty waiting in our palace court.” 

“ And the man, sire!” 

‘*Odsfish! let him stay where he is!” 

The gentleman withdrew quietly and grave as he 
had presented himself, but as he crossed the ante- 
chamber a broad smile, which court etiquette had 
checked till then, stole over his face. 

Charles saw him depart, and then turned to Lord 
Bowdon, who had listened to this dialogue with a 
beating heart, for something told him that his own 
fate was interested in the words so carelessly spoken. 
He saw that the king with characteristic agitation 
had become impatient for his departure, and prepared 
quietly to withdraw. 

“ Another time,” said Charles, as he carelessly sur- 
rendered his hand to the young noble, “another time 
we must talk further of this matter, for rest assured 
it touches the affections of your king more nearly 
than you can imagine.” 

As Lord Bowdon crossed the ante-chamber he met 
the man Clarkson, and in his company Eunice Bruce. 
She gave a little start on seeing him, and the color 
came more brightly into her face; but though he 
paused to give her an opportunity of speaking, she 
passed on with a smile, and entered the royal closet. 

Charles, never careless of his personal appearance 
where women were concerned, had with a sort c* 
masculine coquetry occupied the moments after Lord 
Bowdon’s departure, in arranging the glossy curls of 
his peruke a little more over his shoulders, and had 
settled the ruffles of rich point around his hands that 
the gossamer shadows might draw attention from 
their size, and temper the too glowing brilliancy of 
several magnificent jewels that burned upon his fin- 
gers. He sat down too ina large, easy chair away 
from the slanting light, and thus in an attitude at once 
graceful and imposing, received Eunice Bruce as she 
entered the closet. 

‘‘Ha! the little rose-bud from Cornwall as Iam a 
crowned king,” exclaimed Charles, in a tone of well 
pleased surprise, as Eunice paused by the door trem- 
bling, and with her cheeks all in a glow of crimson, 
for she had not anticipated the entire solitude which 
surrounded the gallant monarch. Charles, who was 
really kind-hearted in trifles, took compassion on her 
confusion, though there was something so fresh and 
naive in it that he was half tempted to prolong 
the scene. He arose, however, and taking the little 
hand that still rested on the door-latch as if she half 
meditated a flight, led her respectfully toward his 
chair. 

Without relinquishing her hand Charles sat down, 
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and Eunice, trembling and with tears in her eyes, 
sunk quietly to her knees at his feet. 

“Nay, my pretty dame, what cause can there be 
for tears? Is there anything so terrible about the 
king that it should bring drops of terror into the eyes 
of a beautiful woman when she finds herself at his 
feet?” 

““Sire—sire, do not speak to me thus: do not call 
me beautiful, I did not come for that. Indeed—in- 
deed it does not please me, though you are a great 
monarch, and I a simple, country dame.” 

Charles smiled, nay, almost laughed outright. There 
‘was something so natural, so purely earnest in the 
tone and look with which the little woman deprecated 
his gallant compliments, that he was both amused and 
flattered by it. 

“Nay, pretty one, it were depriving the king of his 
sweetest perogative were he forbidden to admire and 
love beauty wherever it is found.” 

Charles bent his large, black eyes upon the face of 
Eunice Bruce as he spoke, and in their flashing glance 
the young woman might have read how deep and 
ardent was his admiration of her beauty. She met 
the glance, but it only checked the tears in her eyes, 
and sent every vestige of color from her face. 

Sire!” she said, trembling from head to foot, but 
not with confusion now—‘sire, it was words like 
these that won poor Lady Alice to her ruin!” 

Had a bullet passed into the bosom of Charles 
Stewart he could not have turned more deathly pale. 
He dropped the little hand that was growing cold in 
his, and half starting from his chair fell back again 
with his eyes fixed upon that pale and drooping face, 
for Eunice was terrified by the effect of her words, 
and dared not look up. For the duration of a minute, 
perhaps, the two remained thus, he gazing upon her 
with a startled, half wild look, she trembling beneath 
his glance. 

“And who told you? What know you of the Lady 
Alice?” said the king, at length forcing hims::f to 
speak. 

Eunice put aside her mantle, and drew from be- 
neath its folds a casket of coral veined and clasped 
with gold. 

“Sire!” she said, in a low, but steady voice, “it is 
now many months since a vessel was wrecked upon 
the coast of Cornwall, close by Bowdon Castle. Two 
persons_ only were saved from the wreck, a youth 
and a young maiden who proved to be brother and 
sister.” 

‘I know,” said the king, “but what then? What 
had these persons to do with Lady Alice?” 

‘*¢ Nothing—nothing, for then the Lady Alice was 
dead. Lady Alice, the mother of these two children, 
was cast on shore by the storm—she was lifeless, but 
to her person this casket was lashed. Open it, sire, 
for in it there is a letter under your own hand, re- 
quiring the unhappy lady to embark for England with 
her children. In it there isa picture of your highness, 
and one of a lady so beautiful that it makes me weep 
to look upon it. There are many letters too, all going 
to prove that the poor lady cast dead upon the cold 
rocks of Cornwall, was the Lady Alice whom you 
wronged, the mother of your children. Oh! look 








upon these things, sire, they will make you weep, 
and it seems to me that tears would be good for you 
now.” 

Eunice pressed the casket into one of the nerveless 
hands that had fallen upon the king’s lap, the other 
was raised to his eyes, and she saw that all the lower 
part of his face was of that cold, dusky white, which 
gives to the pallor of a dark hued person a peculiar 
gloom that few can bear to contemplate. 

Eunice was awe-stricken with these marks of ter- 
rible anguish, and rising to her feet she stood beside 
the king, trembling and pale with generous compas- 
sion. 

‘Oh! sire, if you could but bring yourself to look 
on the picture—I would give the world to see you 
ery 9 

She knelt down once more and kissed the hand 
which held the casket, and her tears dropped upon 
the coral. Good, generous Eunice Bruce, she was 
not afraid to kiss that pale hand. It was not the king, 
the gallant Charles Stewart, but the suffering man that 
she pitied. In her compassion the noble-hearted little 
woman forgot everything. 

Charles felt the kiss on his hand, and the tears that 
fell from the eyes of Eunice Bruce seemed to flow 
directly on his heart.. A large drop gathered in his 
aching eyes, and rolled slowly from beneath his hand. 
Eunice saw it. 

“Oh, this will do him good,” she said, inly to her- 
self, and a smile flashed through her tears. ‘Dear, 
dear, but it was dreadful to see him so still and pale, 
now I will go away—he will be better alone.” 

Eunice arose softly and glided toward the door. 

‘“Not now: do not leave me yet,” said Charles, 
aroused from his grief by the slight noise that she 
made. ‘I have some questions to ask: wait patiently 
till I can remember what they are.” 

Eunice drew gently back, and retiring to a distant 
part of the room, waited for the king to address her 
again—but for a time he seemed forgetful of her pre- 
sence, so profound was his grief, so bitter the reflec- 
tions that crowded upon his memory. Thus minute 
after minute went by, leaving those two persons so 
strangely thrown together in profound silence, inter- 
rupted only by a sharp breath that now and then 
broke from the bosom of Charles Stewart, bespeaking 
more keen suffering than a sob or groan could have 
done. 

At length the king arose, and placing the casket on 
a table, touched the spring and drew forth its con- 
tents. His hands shook as he unfolded one or two of 
the papers, and after a hasty and painful glance at the 
miniatures, he crowded the whole into the casket 
again, and thrusting it into the bosom of his dress, 
turned toward Eunice. 

‘Come hither,” he said, in a low and gentle voice, 
‘come hither and tell me all that you know of this 
unhappy lady: and yet I know already she perished 
in the storm. The delicate lady was cast ashore, torn 
by the rocks, tangled over with coarse sea weeds— 
she, so beautiful, so rich in womanly love. Tell me 
—where did they bury her?” 

‘There is an old stone cross near Bowdon planted 
beneath an oak tree on the shore, how and when po 
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one alive can remember. They buried the lady there 
as her her poor children desired. When I saw it 
the grave was blue with violets, which they had 
planted.” 

“ And was this all the grave England could give to 
thee, my poor Alice?” murmured the king, bending 
his face that Eunice might not see the anguish too 
visible upon it. 

“Lord Bowdon would have laid her in the family 
vault, but her children prayed that it might be other- 
wise, and he would thwart their wishes in nothing,” 
she said. 

‘Lord Bowdon—oh! I remember—these poor chil- 
dren were his guests,” said Charles, and the grief- 
stricken expression of his face gradually changed to 
one of keen, almost passionate interest. ‘Did he 
know aught of this?—was it from him you obtained 
the casket?” 

“Lord Bowdon, up to this moment, does not even 
guess at the secret that casket contains. He never 
saw, never dreamed of its existence. With his own 
arm, and at the peril of his life, he rescued Francesca 
from the waters that had devoured so many souls that 
night. But for that good, that noble young man, she and 
the beautiful boy would have perished with the rest.” 

“He is good—he is noble—and he loves her!”—the 
last words were uttered only in thought, but they shed 
a luminous and noble expression to the face of Charles 
Stewart. But doubt and curiosity soon took posses- 
sion of him again. Francesca, Guilo, where might 
they be found? They had fled, and he had no clue 
by which to trace their retreat—he thought of all the 
indignity that had been heaped upon that poor girl by 
the haughty Castlemain. He remembered that Guilo, 
his own son, had been degraded into the menial of 
that base and ignoble woman, and that by his own 
consent and connivance. Then wrath and humilia- 
tion mingled with his grief. The high-born and self- 
sacrificing Lady Alice seemed mingling reproaches in 
his ear for the ignominy he had allowed that woman 
—base in birth, and base in nature—to heap upon her 
children. From that moment the imperious power of 
Lady Castlemain over Charles Stewart was at an end. 
He grew calm and resolute, but with this calmness 
came a sensation almost of loathing for the woman 
who had forced him to outrage the memory of the 
dead—who had cajoled him into degrading his own 
children into her menials. 

“My children—my poor children, was it thus you 
were received in a country where I was king?” cried 
Charles, with a burst of sudden anguish—“‘and now 
where can I seek for them? Even now they may be 
dead!” 

“No, sire, no, they are safe and well. They left 
Hampton Court only to find shelter and friends with 
John Bruce and his wife. It was a humble refuge, 
but safe and honest!” said Eunice, eagerly coming 
forward. “In a few hours time they can be within 
the palace walls—only, sire, do not force the poor 
lady to wed the man her heart loathes—do not again 
urge her union with Sir John Payton.” 

“Sir John Payton,” repeated Charles—“ oh, yes, I 
remember, but he will hardly expect to match himself 
with my—with Francesca now.” 





In all but that, I am sure the sweet lady will be 
obedient,” said Eunice. 

“She is in truth a lovely and gentle child—but is 
she aware—knows she ought of this?” 

“Nothing, sire. Since this secret came into my 
possession I have mentioned it to no one, not even 
to John Bruce.” 

‘But it is many months since—how came you alone 
to possess this knowledge? The casket could not 
have fallen into your hands at the time!” 

“Sire,” answered Eunice, with a firm but gentle 
manner, “if I have given you pleasure in this—if 
the knowledge contained in the casket is of value, I 
pray you in return let me remain silent! I cannot 
tell how the casket came into my hands, but it surely 
was taken from the arm of the dead lady as I have 
related.” 

** This is strange!” murmured Charles. 

“Sire, grant me this privilege of silence; believe 
me I conceal nothing which would throw any new 
light upon the history of these young persons! Do 
not question me further!”? 

“Be it so,” said the king: “surely we should not 
make harsh exactions on a day like this.” 

* And you are satisfied, sire?” 

“Both satisfied and grateful!” 

“Now, your highness, may I take leave? Only 
think, honest John Bruce has been waiting in the 
court all this time.”’ 

Charles drew one of the most valuable rings from 
his finger. 

“Take this to the good man, it may reward his 
patience.” 

Eunice shook her head, and put back the ring with 
her hand. 

“Nay, sire, John seeketh not ungodly ornaments,” 
she said, with a demure look that, spite of his con- 
cern, brought a smile to the lips of King Charles. 
“He is a God fearing man, and it would not be well 
to arouse the spirit of mammon within him by the 
sight of kingly gauds. Besides John is naturally very 
patient, it costs him but little effort to wait.” 

“Then shall his reward be something more sub- 
stantial,” said Charles, replacing the ring on his fin- 
ger. 

‘To-morrow he will escort Francesca and Guilo 
to the palace again, that will be reward enough for 
us!”? answered Eunice, and with her face all radiant 
once more, the little dame went forth to join her hus- 
band. 

Eunice was crossing the court hanging upon the 
sturdy arm of John Bruce. She was bright with the 
joy that follows a good action, and striving like an 
over gleeful child to subdue her pace to his long and 
measured footsteps, when they met Sir John Payton. 
The young baronet had just dismounted from his horse, 
and was walking over to that side of the palace occu- 
pied by the Countess of Castlemain, when he almost 
ran against the Puritan and his pretty wife. He stop- 
ped short with a look of the most profound surprise, 
and was about to express his astonishment at seeing 
them at Hampton Court, but Eunice anticipated him, 
and with a gravity of manner quite unusual to her, 
relinquished her husband’s arm. 
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“John Bruce, will you walk forward and see that 
the boat is in readiness—while I crave the escort of 
Sir John to the river side. It is a quiet walk, Sir 
John, and we shall scarcely met courtiers enough on 
the way to make you blush for my country bearing.” 

John Bruce walked on, though it would seem by his 
tardy step, a little reluctant to relinquish the charm of 
his wife’s society without a protest; and Sir John, 
still lost in surprise, turned mechanically and retraced 
his steps with Eunice at his side. 

“In the name of all that is wonderful how came 
you here, Eunice, and with him?” was the first ab- 
rupt question. 

“I come with him,” answered Eunice, gravely, 
‘because a husband is the natural and most proper 
companion of every honest wife. My business was 
with the king.” 

“With the king!” 

“About an hour since I placed in his majesty’s 
hand the casket with which you entrusted me on our 
last interview.” This reply fell upon the startled ear 
of the baronet the more powerfully that it was uttered 
in a calm voice. 

The baronet turned deathly pale. 

“Eunice, Eunice Bruce, you have not done this!” 

“Sir John, I have saved you from an act of villainy 
which would have made you very unhappy all the 
rest of your life. Some day you will thank me, but 
not yet—I do not expect it yet.” 

“Eunice Bruce, have you given that casket to the 
king?” 


‘Indeed, and in solemn truth I have.” 

“ And with it the knowledge that will blast me for- 
ever in his eyes? You told him that Sir John Payton 
rifled the dead—concealed his prize like a thief, and 


an *? The unhappy man grasped for breath, an 
overwhelming sense of disgrace seemed crushing him 
to the earth. He could not finish the sentence. 

“ No, I told him nothing of this,”” answered Eunice, 
filled with generous compassion of his anguish: “that 
you ever saw the casket is known only to yourself 
and tome. Did I not say your honor was safe in my 
hands?” 

‘‘ And you have not betrayed me to the king?” 

“Did you think me capable of it, Sir John?” 

“I did not—I could not anticipate anything that you 
have done, strange, lovely woman!” said Sir John, 
with a ghastly smile, but drawing a deep breath that 
bespoke the inward relief her assurance had given, 

“Oh, Sir John, you will thank me—on your knees 
you ought to thank me for this day’s act. It has saved 
you from memories that make honest men shrink— 
you were on the verge of a greatcrime. You were 
about to stain an honorable and ancient name—to 
break a pure heart with a union urged only by a 
thirst for gold and power. By your passions you 
would have carried shame to the hearth of an honest 
man, who never wronged you or yours. Sir John, I 
have saved you from this! Look up to Heaven and 
thank God that I am not the weak, wicked woman 
your importunities would have made me! Thank 
God that instead of sharing your designs I have saved 
you from their consequences!” 

Eunice Bruce was something more than beautiful 





then. In her angelic strength, in her honest truth, she 
became absolutely sublime. She stood still, her eyes 
beaming with sweet compassion, were bent upon his 
face; one little hand was extended toward him: her 
lips grew red and trembled with the energy of her 
words. 

‘‘Woman—woman, I never loved you till now,” 
exclaimed Sir John Payton, trembling with the sub- 
lime admiration her beauty and her noble enthusiasm 
excited. 

“And now—now your love would not harm me— 
it would bring no shame beneath that honest man’s 
roof,” said Eunice, extending her hand toward the 
heavy figure of her husband, who was moving slowly 
away in the distance. Tears rolled over the crimson 
of her cheeks like jewels flashing up from the waters 
of a heart never thoroughly stirred till then. Sir John 
scarcely knew her, so bright, so changed was the 
character of her beauty; he felt like one who had 
been playing with an infant, and all at once saw it 
unfurl the wings of an archangel. Eunice had told 
the truth, Sir John Payton would not have wronged 
her then. 

She reached forth her hand, smiling through her 
tears. 

“‘Sir John, farewell; let us part in kindness!’’ 

He took her hand, his trembled like an aspen. 

“In kindness, yes—I shall be a happier, a better 
man from the remembrance of this hour. Eunice 
Bruce, farewell!” He bent his head, touched his 
lips to the little hand so frankly surrendered to his 
grasp, and turned away. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Hour after hour went by, and King Charles re- 
mained alone in his cabinet—alone with that casket 
of papers with the gifts that the dead seemed to have 
brought up to him from her watery grave, when at 
length he opened the door of his cabinet and looked 
out; the man in waiting was startled by the change 
in his countenance. 

‘“‘Clarkson!” said the king, ‘“‘does any one know if 
Lord Rochley is at his house in London?” 

‘*He was but two days ago,” was the reply. 

‘Let a courier be sent off at once; say that the king 
desires his presence without loss of time!” 

«Yes, sire.” 

Charles drew back and closed the door again. 
Everything was quiet in the cabinet; no one entered, 
no one came forth. Any person to have looked into 
that room would have deemed the title of “merry 
monarch” a sad mockery then; the pale and working 
forehead bent over those discolored papers; the tears 
that rolled one after another down that dark cheek; 
the eyes surcharged with bitter, bitter grief. Was 
that the merry monarch of old England? 

Hours and hours went by; then a single horseman 
rode into the palace court, and the old Earl of Roch- 
ley, with a quicker tread than usual, and some anxiety 
in his countenance, passed up to the king’s cabinet. 

Charles was still alone, sitting with his elbows 
planted on a table, and bearing evident traces of the 
anguish that had not yet ceased to wring his heart. 
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As the monarch lifted his face, the old earl paused 
in astonishment at its haggard expression, and when 
Charles spoke he was yet more startled by the huski- 
ness of his voice. 

Like most men who have led an existence of great 
anxiety and constant vacilation, Charles, though na- 
turally more than brave, shrunk from the excitement 
of a scene which was to renew the agitations that had 
rendered his precarious life one of turbulent anxiety; 
but all his beiter nature had been fully aroused that 
day, and though he turned pale and shrunk from the 
first presence of Lord Rochley, these symptoms of 
wavering soon gave place to a firm and grave de- 
meanor. He arose, and waving his hand to prevent 
all unnecessary ceremony, desired the old earl to be 
seated. 

Lord Rochley sat down and waited in silence for 
the king to speak. He was too old a courtier for any 
expression of the astonishment he felt, and would not 
even testify the curiosity that was consuming him, by 
more than a casual glance at the monarch. His seat 
was near the table, and as he cast his eyes downward 
they fell upon a miniature which lay huddled among 
some papers at the king’s elbow. Instantly his cool 
and studied composure gave way. He started from 
his seat, and reaching over the table drew the minia- 
ture toward him. 

At first Charles lifted his hand as if to prevent the 
act, but, checking the coward impulse, he let the 
hand fall heavily on the table again, and bent his 
eyes upon the earl. He saw the sharp change that 
swept over the old man’s countenance, and marked 
that the hand which held the miniature grew more 
and more unsteady, till the glittering chain attached 
to it quivered in every link. Keenly, and as one 
nerved to a painful task, Charles watched these signs $ 
of emotion, and when the old man lifted his eyes from 
the miniature, they met the fixed and steady gaze of 
the king. 

“Sire.” ; 

‘‘Yes,” said Charles, with a degree of unnatural 
firmness that betrayed how severe had been the strug- 
gle to attain power over himself, “it is the picture of 
your daughter Alice.” 

The earl laid down the miniature and half arose. 

“Stay,” said Charles; “tell me, I beseech you, the 
history of this poor lady. Since my return to England 
you have never mentioned her name in my presence.” 

‘*Because,”’ answered Lord Rochley, with a white 
and quivering lip—‘because it was a disgraced and 
forbidden thing this wretched girl’s name. Because 
no man has dared to mention the name of an only 
child, for many a long year before the father she 
abandoned and disgraced.” 

‘The story has never in its details reached me,” 
said Charles, in a low and husky voice. 

‘And yet, sire, it was after your last sad defeat in 
England that she disappeared. You remember spend- 
ing some weeks at my castle, with several gay nobles 
that followed you from the Continent before that dis- 
astrous conflict commenced ” 

“T remember!” said the king. 

‘After the battle of Worcester, when your majesty 
had escaped over sea, my daughter become greatly 











changed: from a brightand joyous maiden, proud in 
her high birth and matchless beauty, she began to 
droop as if some hidden sorrow lay at her heart. I 
was busy among the royal adherents, and forgot to 
mark these changes as others did. I only saw that 
she was sad, and that her beauty had lost its fresh- 
ness. We were all too deeply anxious regarding the 
safety of your highness for much thought of domestic 
concerns. A short time after the news of your safe 
arrival on the Continent reached us, Alice disap- 
peared. One of the young nobles who had followed 
your fortunes, I afterward learned had been con- 
cealed in our neighborhood—I traced him to the 
coast. There I learned that my daughter had too 
surely been his companion. She was gone, leaving 
behind her bitterness and disgrace. She was no 
longer my child—from that day her name has never 
been mentioned in the dwelling she deserted.” 

“And you know nothing of her destiny since?” 
asked the king. 

“Nothing. The man whom she fled with died a 
few months after; I had no wish to learn more.” 

“And yet,’ said Charles, with a terrible effort at 
self-control; ‘more you must know. My Lord of 
Rochley, this moment I would lay down half my 
kingdom to feel that I, your king, had never wronged 
you. It was for me, Charles Stewart, the Lady Alice 
left her home—my lord, put back your sword, its 
point could not sting my heart half so keenly as the 
remorse aroused by the memory of my own deed. I 
will not mock you by pleading youth, or any of those 
paltry excuses that have hitherto veiled the atrocity 
of the deed to my own conscience. I will not say 
in extenuation that I loved your daughter—though 
Heaven knows how truly this might be urged. Lord 
Rochley, Lady Alice is dead—she perished—she was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Cornwall more than a 
year since.” 

The earl did not speak, though his lips parted as if 
to make the effort. Slowly thrusting back his sword 
that he had half drawn from its sheath, he sunk to his 
chair. The truth, the painful, bitter truth was break- 
ing upon him. 

“And I—I saw her dragged up from the water—I 
did not know her. Great Heavens, how she must 
have suffered before she could have changed so 
much.” 

“She did suffer: even you would have pitied her.” 

‘Doubtless—doubtless she was not one to bustle 
through life with the profligates that composed your 
court abroad without feeling the degradation.” 

‘«She never saw them—not one of those who clung 
to my fortunes abroad ever dreamed of her residence 
in the quiet spot where she chose to bury her grief.” 

“Then she had some pride left—she did not de- 
grade herself into an open follower of the court!” 

‘She lived alone, under a changed name, and even 
I, who had wronged her, never saw her face. She 
fled from disgrace—from the terrible fear of a parent’s 
wrath that awaited the exposure of her shame in Eng- 
land, not to the arms of her unworthy lover. In Italy 
she lived alone, receiving only from the resources 
of a beggared king, enough to keep herself and her 
children from absolute want. She refused to leave 
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her solitude, even when the crown of England was 
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“Sire,” said the old man, touched and subdued by 


mine in undisputed possession. I tell you, sir earl, I {this act of humiliation. ‘In this thing I am not 


would have wedded her in the face of all England, 
but she refused my messages to that effect. The 
glitter of a crown she persisted would but serve to 
light up her shame—she asked but to die as she had 
lived alone with her children. At last she consented 
to visit England long enough to place her children 
under my protection before she died—for her health 
was failing, and she seemed to have a dark presenti- 
ment of the death that awaited her—not death in that 
form—she could not have anticipated anything so 
dreadful. Her visit was to have been secret and 
brief—it was secret! It was brief, my lord, you saw 
the end of it.” 

‘*Yes,” answered Lord Rochley, with all the bitter- 
ness of self-reproach environing his voice, “I brought 
these poor children here, the children of my own lost 
daughter—and for what?” 

Charles did not understand him: he knew nothing 
of the hidden hopes of court aggrandizement—the 
wily designs—built upon his own character—with 
which the old courtier had introduced Francesca into 
his palace.. But the earl knew them, and his very 
soul sickened within him. How could he condemn 
the man who had brought ruin into his own family, 
when he had been so ready to provid? new victims 
only that his own court interest might be served. All 
at once a sudden and sharp dread came upon him— 
had these designs indeed proved futile? Francesca, 
his grand-daughter, where was she? had she escaped 
the snares his own hands had woven around her? 
Stung with the agony of these bitter thoughts, the old 
man started up. 

‘‘Sire, these children—these poor, ill-used children 
—tell me, in mercy tell me, that no evil has chanced 
to them beneath this roof!” 

“They are safe—they are well, my lord. Thank 
Heaven, toward them no irreparable wrong has been 
done.” 

“Thank God!” burst from the lips of that grey- 
headed old courtier, and, sinking back in his chair, 
he laughed a low, hysterical laugh, that told more 
painfully than tears could have done the terrible 
nature of his apprehensions. 

To King Charles this singular excitement seemed 
but the result of his own confession. He drew close 
to the old man, and taking a folded paper from those 
that had filled the casket, laid it reverently before 
him. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘is addressed to you: she had evi- 
dently written it to leave behind on her departure from 
England; read, my lord, and for her sake pardon your 
king for his unkingly wrong, and give to these poor 
twins the love Alice dared not ask for herself.” 

Lord Rochley took the letter. His hand trembled, 
and a tear stood in that proud, hard eye. 

‘Not here, I cannot read it here,” he said, rising 
feebly to his feet. 

«My lord, go not forth till all that a king—nay, a 
man has power to do, is offered in atonement for tbe 
evi! I have brought upon your house,” said the king, 
and Charles Stewart bent his knee before the man he 
had wronged. 
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without blame: let us make atonement for the past 
by acts of kindness to these unhappy children. Let 
us unite in protecting them from the stigma which 
rests upon their birth.” 

It was strange to see how a common sense of wrong 
had equalized these two men. Charles could no more 
assume the form and ceremonials of his station before 
the man he had injured, than the earl could sustain 
the stern and sublime resentment for the injury which 
§ a sense of inward integrity could have given. Each 

was subdued by a consciousness of evil acts and evil 
intentions; and they parted, if not in forgiveness, at 
least humbled with a sense that neither was strong 
enough in his own integrity to extend forgiveness to 
the other. If the station and power of King Charles 
had any share in subduing the earl’s resentment, the 
old man was unconscious of it—but education is 
powerful, and long before Lord Rochley entered his 
¢ own residence he was building castles in the air, all 
tented on the close connection which his grand- 
children held with the royalty of England. 








CHAPTER XXI. 

A SINGULAR group was assembled in the oratory, 
which we have once described as the favorite retreat 
of Queen Catharine. The apartment held almost 
sacred from any presence but that of the royal de- 
votee, was now brilliant with lights, and alive with 
the sweet hum of happy voices. Some ten or twelve 
persons were present, all arrayed as if for a festival. 
and in that half nervous, half happy tremor of expec- 
tation which is sure to attend the approach of any 
momentuous event. 

Queen Catharine, happy in the presence of her hus- 
band, and arrayed in all that splendor which gave 
brilliancy to the sparkling blackness of her eyes, and 
¢ depth to a smile more joyous than had brightened her 
lip for many a day, was leaning back in her chair, 
and addressing question after question in a sweet, 
half whisper to a young girl who bent over her, glad 
to hide the warm blushes that came and went upon 
her cheek by a semblance of deep attention. A little 
on her right stood King Charles, talking in a low 
voice to our pretty acquaintance, Eunice Bruce, who 
leaned with the graceful bend of a flower upon the 
arm of her husband. She answered pleasantly to the 
king, now and then quite unconscious of the breach 

of etiquette, speaking a word to honest John in order 
‘to keep him in countenance. But he, poor fellow, 
< completely bewildered by all the courtly splendor, 

only parted his lips in reply without the courage to 

utter a word. 
§ A little further off stood a group of females, all 
sparkling with smiles, and radiant with a starlight of 
jewels, evidently in a flutter of excitement, and yet 
puzzled to know why they were assembled in that 
unusual place. 

These were the favorite ladies of Queen Catharine. 
and she seemed to remark the suspense with no little 
enjoyment. Here also was the Earl of Rochley, and 
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upon the face of his sister with an unquiet glance, as 
if he did not quite coniprehend the change that had 
come over her. 

At length a page entered and whispered a word to 
the king, who spoke in a low tone to Queen Catha- 
rine, and, smiling on Francesca, went out. 

Crossing several rooms that lay between the queen’s 
oratory and his own private apartments, Charles en- 
tered his cabinet, where he found Lord Bowdon, 
waiting. Marks of haste and strong excitement were 
visible in the young earl’s look and manner as he met 
the king. 

“So our messenger found you, my lord,” said 
Charles, with a degree of sparkling cheerfulness that 
contrasted painfully with the constraint evidently 
endured by the earl. ‘Our letter, we trust, brought 
nothing but the most pleasing intelligence?” 

“Tt informed me,” answered Lord Bowdon, ‘that 
the lady to whom I am betrothed has at length reached 
England; that this evening I am to meet her.” 

“My lord, you are a happy man. It is seldom 
that we who find our hands linked by others, are re- 
warded for our submission by so much beauty as 
awaits you.” 

Lord Bowdon answered only by a constrained 
smile. 

“T never have, and never shal! dispute the wisdom 
of my noble father, in thus, upon his death-bed, fixing 
the destiny of his son. But, sire, is it your pleasure 
that I be presented to the lady this evening?” 

“Presented!” exclaimed the king, with a light 
laugh. “Why, everything is prepared for the mar- 
riage.” 

«My marriage, sire? This is sudden—it is impos- 
sible!’ cried Bowdon, recoiling in utter astonish- 
ment. ‘I have not seen the lady; even her name, 
her family are unknown to me.” 

‘Both were such as secured the approval of your 
father, my lord.” 

“T know, I know, but he did not intend this. Sire, 
I cannot be forced even by your highness into this 
abrupt union—I must have time.” 

“Time!” answered Charles, still preserving his 
gaiety. ‘‘Why, before another week is gone her 
majesty has settled that ourselves and half the court 
shal! hold a carouse over this marriage in your old 
castle of Bowdon. So there is no time to be lost.” 

Lord Bowdon had learned from Eunice the single 
fact that Francesca had taken refuge with her, and 
he knew that Bethna would shelter the helpless girl. 
Bethna was in the neighborhood of his own castle— 
he recoiled at the thought of taking a bride there; 
the revels, the heartless rejoicings could not fail to 
reach the humble retreat of that noble, helpless girl. 

“Sire, sire, any thing but that! I cannot take this 
strange lady to Bowdon,” he cried, unmindful that 
he thus declined, almost rudely, the honor of a royal 
visit. 

“‘Odsfish, my lord, but you seem willing to do any- 
thing save that which we most desire and have a 
right to expect. But we can fling away no more 
time in argument upon a stubborn man. Wait here 
awhile.” 

Charles went out as he spoke, leaving Lord Bowdon 
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alone and painfully agitated. He was surprised to 
find how much of hope had, till that moment, lin- 
gered in his heart. Now that he was called upon 
suddenly to seal the fate prepared for him on the 
death-bed of his father, every high and strong feeling 
of his nature rose up in rebellion against what he 
knew to be a terrible sacrifice, yet which he felt 
bound to perform by obligations the most binding and 
sacred. Still he had not the courage to consummate 
his own misery, thus without an hour of preparation. 
He wanted yet more time to cast the image of Fran- 
cesca from his soul. He would kneel to the king— 
he would confess his love more fully for this gentle 
girl. Surely, surely, Charles could not force on these 
hated nuptials after that. He should at least gain 
time. Filled with these thoughts, Lord Bowdon be- 
came eager for the king’s return. His face grew pale 
with intense excitement—his eyes were bent upon 
the door, and he drew nearer to it, as if that would 
hasten the monarch’s approach. 

A faint, a very faint noise struck his ear from the 
outside. It was the rustle of silk, blended with a 
quick, panting sound, as if some one had paused on 
the threshold to take breath. Lord Bowdon’s cheek 
flushed and his heart beat audibly. A wild, magnetic 
thrill, indescribably sweet, ran through his frame. 
The door swung gently upon its hinges, and, for the 
first time since they parted in Cornwall, Lord Bowdon 
and Francesca stood face to face. 

Trembling and pale, but not with grief, the young 
girl stood before her benefactor, beautiful, more 
beautiful than even his vivid memory had painted 
her. She appeared before him—the robes of snowy 
silk, studded with pearls and damasked with buds 
of silver, the pearls gleaming in the raven blackness 
of her hair, and rising with the white swell of her 
symmetrical throat. Why was she, the wandering 
minstrel girl, in those queenly and bridal robes? 
Why was she there alone with him, and in the king’s 
palace? He asked none of these questions—the 
thrilling consciousness of her beloved presence was 
all that he felt. 

“Francesca, beloved Francesca!’ burst from his 
lips—few and passionate were the words, but with 
them went forth the wealth of a noble heart. Enough, 
they told that trembling girl how truly she was loved. 
They brought the blood, warm and bright, into that 
delicate cheek. Francesca held out her hands. 

‘My lord, the king sent me hither, and bade me 
ask if—if—but I cannot say it’”—and, covered with 
burning blushes, the young girl bowed her head in a 
shower of blissful shame. 

“Francesca, Francesca, speak to me. Tell me 
again, did the king send you hither?” 

‘*Else had I not dared to come, but 1 could not dis- 
obey him. Lord Bowdon, he is my father!” 

‘Francesca! 

“My benefactor!” Never had Francesca’s broken 
English sounded so sweet as then. Never had Lord 
Bowdon’s ear drank in her words so greedily. It 
seemed like a dream—a vision of delirious happi- 
ness. Even after he had listened to the whole, the 
reality appeared so wild he could not quite believe 
it. But Francesca was by his side—her hand, he 
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never knew how it came there, lay trembling in his. 
With her every movement the gleam and rustle of 
her bridal garments sent a fresh glow to his heart. 

Again the door opened and Guilo entered the cabi- 
net in search of his sister. A low cry of delight 
broke from the beautiful mute as his eyes fell on 
Lord Bowdon. Again and again he kissed the hand 
extended toward him, and smiled when he saw that 
the delicate fingers of his sister were clasped by that 
hand again the moment his own lips were removed. 
Guilo had obtained generosity and strength from affec- 
tion. He no longer shrunk from the contemplation 
of love so true and noble, as that which existed be- 
tween Francesca and Lord Bowdon. 

The court of King Charles had glorious subjects 
for gossip during the next week. 
of Lord Bowdon and Francesca in the oratory of 
the queen—the quiet and graceful carelessness with 
which Charles, without any formal announcement, 
acknowledged the bride to be his daughter, and her 
brother his son, as if it had been the most proper and 
natural thing in the world—the issuing of letters 
patent by which Guilo was made the heir of his 
grandfather, the old Earl of Rochley—all these things 
were splendid subjects for court gossip. But to this 
was added the abrupt dismissal cf Lady Castlemain 
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from the station in the royal household, and the dis- 
appearance of Sir John Payton, who, amid all this 
tumult of singular events, took a fancy to visit Paris, 
much to the astonishment of every cne who thought 
about his movements. And thus for a matter of three 
weeks Hampton Court was kept in a state of bril- 
liant excitement. 

The merry monarch never held his threatened ca- 
rouse at Bowdon Castle, but he sometimes visited his 
daughter at the old mansion with a few of his gravest 
counsellors. At such times he would steal away un- 
attended to wander upon the shore. Those who re- 
marked this observed that the monarch’s rambles 
always terminated at an old oak tree not far removed 
from the water. A stone cross, ancient and moss- 


The marriage } grown, marked the spot, and its shadow waving 


slanted over a hillock covered with rich turf, and in 
the blossom season flushed with violets. Those who 
knew that this hillock was a grave, never wondered 
to see the king look sad and troubled on his return 
from these walks; but to the courtiers that accompa- 
nied King Charles on these quiet visits to his daugh- 
ter, it was only a pretty mound on which the wild 
flowers grew thriftily, and they marveled that anything 
so simple could cloud for a moment the gay spirits of 
‘*England’s merry monarch.” 


THE HEART’S APOSTLES. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Nort through the Bishops of Eternal Rome 
Wearing their purple in the Vatican, 

Not through elaborate scroll and costly tome 
Has the bright boon of faith come down to man; 

Not through the great Reformers, who so long 
Their fiery bolts against corruption hurled, 

Oh! not through one of all this mighty throng 
Has flowed the best religion of the world. 


But in the gentle heart of woman kind, 
Through the long ages has the truth been brought, 
Their kindness has the world’s rough hearts refined, 
Their words to mercy moulded human thought; 





In the fond soul of woman never more 
Has the eternal faith forgot to beat 

Since the first Mary’s arms the Saviour bore, 
And Martha’s sister worshipped at his feet. 


Most faithful of the ministers of God, 
Types of the angels as their shapes we dream, 
Sisters of Mercy in the earth abroad, 
The heart’s apostles of a faith supreme; 
Still keep, oh! woman, that most glorious mark, 
Teach back to man his long forgotten prayer, 
And when our spirit’s star grows dim and dark, 
Point to the Heaven above and win us there! 


AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 


BY D. Ww. 


Tae Autumn winds are sighing, 
Sighing through the trees; 

And, scattered leaves are flying 
On the passing breeze— 

The meek-eyed flowers are fading, 
Fading on the plain, 

And gloomy skies are shading 
Earth’s loveliness again— 

While age, in its declining stage, 
Beholds such scenes with pain, 
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Thus youth and beauty meet along 
The path of life so brief, 

A smile, a tear, a sigh, a song, 
A song of joy and grief! 

And, like the flowers which bloom to-day, 
Swept by stern Autumn’s breath, 

They sink from earth’s turmoil away, 
Into the arms of death— 

To be transformed, like them, again 

In fairer climes—a fadeless train. 





MODEST MERIT. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


“Depenp upon it, my dear, merit, modest merit like 
yours will not always be overlooked, though it may 
he so at a ball,’ was the reply Mrs. Arlington made 
to a remark of her daughter’s, a sweetly, pretty young 
girl, who with a languid, desponding air was gazing 
into the fire. 

‘“What is that you are saying, aunt, about modest 
merit?” said a voice from the opposite end of the 
room, and a handsome, brilliant looking girl rose from 
the piano, at which she had been seated, and came 
forward repeating her question, ‘“‘what was that you 
were saying about such an old fashioned article? and 
who is blessed with it besides my little cousin here, 
who has enough for a whole ball-room of belles?” 

“T was merely comforting her for the want of 
pleasure she experienced last evening,” replied Mrs. 
Arlington, ‘by telling her she will not always be so 
overlooked, and that her merit will sooner or later be 
acknowledged.” 

“Not while she is so very modest and shy, my 
dearest aunt; not all the merit of all the Howards 
would be appreciated in such a place as a ball-room, 
with such a superabundant stock of modesty as Ellen 
has. No, no, you must put your merit in a candle- 
stick and elevate it, and not hide it under a bushel if 
you want it to shine there, and a little gilding added 
to it will do the merit no harm. Either gold or brass 
will do the business, the latter often answers as well 
or better than the former.” 

“You have great pleasure in talking in this way 
I know, Cecelia,” said her aunt, “and, as a great 
belle, I suppose I ought not to controvert what you 
are saying, but I do not think you have much reason, 
from your own experience, to advocate such doc- 
trines. Your merit has not been overlooked, and yet 
we all know it has not been elevated by yourself.” 

“That is true, aunt, that I have not elevated it 
myself; but then I have done what is pretty much the 
same thing in the way of success, I have not allowed 
myself to be put down; as observation if not expe- 
rience has taught me, that once submit to that and 
you are a nobody.” 

“f never saw any one who wanted to, or at least 
had the hardihood to try to do so,” replied Mrs. 
Arlington—“ your claims, my dear Cecelia, are too 
well known and acknowledged to attempt treating 
you as they would my daughter, with no claims to 
either wealth or fashion.” 

‘But at the same time of the same blood as myself,” 

* said Cecelia, stooping down and kissing her cousin, 
‘and quite as pretty and a great deal better than I 
am, only overstocked with diffidence and a want of 
confidence in herself. I saw how uncomfortable she 
was last night; but no persuasions of mine could draw 


her out of the corner she had ensconced herself in, 
and J had too much respect for her dignity to ask any 
of the beaux to be introduced to her.” 

“T should have died with mortification if you had 
done so, cousin,” said Ellen, her Me flushing with 
indignation. ‘{ was very unhappy I won’t deny 
while sitting, dance after dance, and seeing other 
girls no better looking, nor better dressed than myself, 
and that I knew were perfect dunces in their wits, 
with as many partners as they wanted. And I was 
angry with myself for being so vexed at it; and like 
Miss Bremer’s poor Petrea Franks, I tried to philo- 
sophize upon the folly of the thing with about the 
same success. But I would rather have been sitting 
there until now than have had any one dance with 
me from charity, or have exposed myself to be re- 
marked upon as those Miss Finches’ are, one of 
whom I actually heard asking to be introduced to a 
gentleman, who, when the request was made to him, 
declined it with a shocking grimace, and left the 
ball-room immediately. Now was not that too bad 
to see one of your own sex do?” 

“Shocking indeed,” laughed Cecelia, ‘‘and aunt 
here looks as if she thought it a fabrication. But 
there is a wide difference, my dear little Nelly, be- 
tween such brazen vulgarity as this, and the digni- 
fied, self-respecting composure of manner that I want 
to see in you. You could no more doas they do than 
you could be as awkward, ugly, square shouldered, 
and red-handed as they are. It is their nature to be 
vulgar to an extreme, and yours to be too refined and 
sensitive. I do not want you to be pushing, only do 
not be shrinking—you shake your head as if it were 
impossible’to be otherwise, but I nod mine, and say 
it must be altered, and when I do so, ‘not Jove’s nod 
of old that shook the spears,’ as Mrs. Malaprop would 
say, has more d:cision in it.” 

“That I know from past experience,” said her 
aunt, smiling; “I shall never forget the scene in your 
old uncle’s room, Cecelia, when he pushed over that 
little meek cousin of yours, who was so patiently and 
s softly rubbing his gouty feet, because you had beaten 
3 him at chess; and you insisting upon it he should ask 

her pardon, when the poor, timid little thing had 
gathered herself up from the corner where she had 
; rolled, without a word of complaint. Every one was 
} frightened at your bo!dness; but to their atonishment 
jhe did it, though evidently very much provoked. 
Your decision there certainly gained its end.” 

“And is a case in point for my argument about 
modest merit. You know that old uncle, whom 
every one was afraid to contradict or oppose in any 

} way, who was always to be conqueror in every 
thing from a game of chess upward; would bear 
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contradiction quietly from me because I would not 
submit to his unreasonable whims; and that very 
seene that all thought would cost me my fortune, 
doubled it, as the date of the codicil showed, by 
which he left me so much more than the others; 
and poor Sally who got the kick, and has been his 
patient slave for more than a year, was rewarded 
with but a small legacy. And now look at her and 
at me—with forty times my merit, greatly more 
beautiful and accomplished, and I do not know how 
with many more bushels full of that inward worth 
that passeth show—look at her, she is working her 
life out in her country parsonage, shut out from all 
society but that of her young ones and her clergyman 
husband; his merit overlooked as well as hers, a 
mere domestic drudge. While I am sought after and 
made much of—because I make much of myself.” 

“Too true,”’ replied Mrs. Arlington, ‘though I be- 
lieve your cousin is very happy in her way. Notas 
happy as you are, for she has not the same buoyant 
temperment that makes sunshine for yourself and all 
around you. Her tastes are different—more like my 
Ellen’s here.” 

“Pardon me, aunt—Ellen is not like Sally in her 
disposition in any way, but in being very diffident 
and not thinking enough of herself, two traits that 
have been fostered by her own dear mother’s mis- 
taken notions on female education. As you see, 
Ellen was mortified at not being attended to last 
night, ergo, she would like to be a belle, which Sally 
never would—then she would rather die than have 
a beau dance from charity with her—while Sally 
would have thought only of his kindness and not of 
hersown dignity. No—Ellen is of firmer stuff, and 
when I have her at home with me, see if I do not 
bring all her shining qualities to light, and make a 
great belle of her.” 

“ Add to that,” said her aunt, ‘“‘making a match for 
her with some dashing beau, and I shall say the age 
of miracles has not passed, for one is as feasible as 
the other. Iam not afraid, however, of trusting her 
with you, Cecelia, for all you have such a wild way 
of talking—you always contrived to bewitch people 
into letting you have your own will from your old 
uncle downward. I only wonder you have not long 
ago been tormented into marrying some one of your 
galaxy of beaux, for if [ were a man I would never 
rest until I had tormented you into having me.” 

‘Thank you, my dear, complimentary aunt,” said 
Cecelia; “and now I must go and dress for a walk 
with one of my galaxy, as you call those bachelor 
butterflies that profess to find me so charming, and 
after all I dare say they think with the old song— 

‘?T is not her sense, for sure in that 
There’s nothing more than common; 


And all her wit is only chat 
Like any other woman.’ 


I humbly put some of their devotion down to the 
score of my being a fortune, but the most of it I 
owe to my own assumption of superiority, which it 
amuses me to play off upon them. I am very sad, 
ain’t I, aunt?—but there is my gentleman in waiting, 
and I must go.” 

Well might Mrs. Arlington say that her niece was 


a bewitching creature. Cecelia was ‘one of those 
favored individuals upon whom fortune seemed to 
have lavished all her gifts—a beauty both in form 
and face, with eyes that sparkled with intelligence, 
and a conversation at once piquant and sensible. 
She was a charm in everything she said or did. 
Whether in a gay and sportive mood she flung the 
bright sparkles of her wit around her—or whether 
in a more sober strain she talked with the grave and 
sedate, it was all done with such grace that young 
and old alike owned the fascination, and felt the in- 
fluence. An orphan from her earliest youth, she had 
never known the loneliness of an orphan’s lot, as a 
mother’s love had been supplied by an aunt, who, 
childless herself, doted on Cecelia with an intensity 
of love that knew no bounds, and that was fully re- 
paid by her niece in return; that she was not spoiled, 
utterly ruined by the indulgence she met with, was 
owing to her having a fund of good sense that nothing 
could warp, and a temper of uncommon sweetness. 
At the time we introduce her to our readers she had 
been on a visit to some of her Southern relations, 
and, on her way to her home, had stayed some time 
in Philadelphia, with her aunt, Mrs. Arlington, where 
as usual her career of belleship had been a brilliant 
one; and presented a marked contrast to that of her 
cousin Ellen, who though a beautiful girl, was, from 
want of confidence in herself, constantly pushed into 
the back-ground by those far her inferiors in every 
qualification of mind and manners, and was fast ac- 
quiring the horrid aame of a forlornity, when her 
more fortunate cousin came to her rescue. 

“Ellen,” said Cecelia to her, on her return from 
the walk we left her preparing for, “I have been 
thinking about you all this morning, even while my 
handsome beau, Dr. Guest, thought I was listening 
to his brilliant nothings with the deepest attention.” 

“Ah, Cecelia,” said Ellen, “I think the doctor’s 
brilllant nothings, as you call them, all have a mean- 
ing in them, when addressed to you, backed as they 
are by those insinuating looks he so often gives with 
them.” ° 

“My innocent little cousin,” said Cecelia, laughing 
heartily, “do you think I am to be deceived by the 
chaff this general flirt offers up as incense to each 
new divinity? Do you not see him making the same 
speeches, giving the same Jooks to one girl after the 
other, if they chance to be the fashion? No, no, I 
am not to be satisfied with the debris of a heart of 
ten years flirtation. 1f he does mean to be in earnest 
now, he must take the consequences of his previous 
bad style of manners. But enough of him, and now 
let me tell you what I mean to do with you.” 

“That is a very cool way of talking about me, 
Cecelia,” said Ellen, brightly; “I am a mere machine 
I see in your estimation—so let me know what is to 
be done to and with me.” 

“In the first place, you know I presume that your 
mother has promised that I shall take you home with 
me, and once there I mean you to be guided by my 
motives. I shall play Lady Paramount over you, 
which here I cannot do, as my dear, good aunt, with 
her old fashioned, over sensitive feelings of modesty, 
delicacy, etc., is always pulling down in you what I 
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build up. I shall make a belle of you—see if I do 
not.” 


“Thank you,” said Ellen, curtesying with mock 
gravity, ‘you can work miracles then!” 

‘You may laugh,” said Cecelia, “but I will do it, 
and as I am going home in a week, you had better 
begin to make ready.” 

“Helen was not at all sorry to acquiesce in her 
mother’s decision, that she should accompany her 
cousin to Boston. She had never been from home, 
and she anticipated with girlish delight the new 
scenes of pleasure that awaited there. Further than 
this she did not look, except to laugh Heartily at 
Cecelia’s plans for making her a belle, and turning 
the grub she persisted in thinking herself into the 
butterfly her cousin wished to make of her. Before 
they left home, however, Ellen proved that if she 
was diffident, she was not wanting in penetration in 
some matters, for to Cecelia’s great chagrin, and 
Ellen’s infinite delight, Dr. Guest, the hitherto invin- 
cible flirt, proposed to Cecelia in good set terms, and 
to his deep mortification, consternation, astonishment 
and horror was refused—the young lady giving as 
her reasons for so doing, that from his well known 
flirting character she had not supposed him for an 
instant to be serious in his attentions to her, and had, 
therefore, never given him a thought asa lover. A 
bitter truth which the gentleman had to ponder on, 
and which it is hoped made him a wiser if not a 
sadder man in his next wooing. 

We must now follow our young friends to Boston 
and see how the modest merit of the one, and the 
acknowledged merit of the other sped. So Cecelia 
coming as she did to her own home, after several 
months absence, all was delightful, as troops of 
friends and admirers were there to welcome her 
back again, and to complain of her long stay. To 
Ellen it was also delightful, for strengthened by 
Cecelia’s example, and most anxious to please and 
gratify her, she exerted herself to the utmost to shake 
off her natural diffidence, and was consequently able 
to appear as she was, a lively, intelligent and agreea- 
ble girl. As a stranger she.was talked of and com- 
mented on, and sharing all the advantages of the 
wealth, luxury and popularity of her cousin, she be- 
came at once the fashion, and was pronounced very 
lovely. Fashion! that omnipotent goddess, whose 
fiats and taste are so capricious, and yet before whom 
most mortals bow in lowly submission, and wanting 
whose sanction, as Miss Edgeworth says in Patron- 
age, ‘not even Venus with her Cestus would be pro- 
nounced lovely.” Our little Ellen then was the 
fashion, and was very much caressed. Her modest 
and retiring manners were pronounced the most 
charming in the world—so lady-like—her diffidence 
was dignity—her accomplishments were great but 
hidden, so said those favored few before whom she 
had ventured (consented they called it) to sing, and 
who boasted of the honor to those who had not been 
so fortunate. And her small hands and feet, which 
at home few knew she possessed, or thought them 
worth speaking of if they did, were here celebrated 
for their beauty, and extolled as miracles of beauty 
and grace. y 





Cecelia was in ecstasies at her cousin’s success, 
and at her own share in producing it. No young 
lady dislikes being admired and making conquests, 
no matter how well stored and well balanced her 
mind may be, and to love and to be loved is one of 
her privileges and happinesses. This too was added 
td Ellen’s triumphs. 

But before we go further with our story, we must 
take a peep at Cecelia’s heart and see how all went 
on there. Ellen had long suspected that one of the 
most attentive and devoted of her beaux, and who 
was one pf the most agreeable and intelligent among 
them, was in reality devoted to her cousin, and that 
Cecelia in her heart of hearts preferred him to every 
other. She had noticed that under all her gaiety of 
manner, and with all her apparent lightness of heart, 
she concealed some trouble that she was either too 
proud or too sensitive to allow to be seen; and she 
strongly suspected that a preference for this gentle- 
man was the cause. She determined to watch them 
well when together to be sure of his sentiments, and 
then to try and win her cousin’s confidence, and be a 
comforter to her. That Mr. Marsdale cared nothing 
for herself she was sure, as he was ever introducing 
the most agreeable men to her, and those most dan- 
gerous as rivals, which was not at all like a lover; 
and seemed to take the greatest interest in the court- 
ship of his own most particular friend, who was now 
Ellen’s devoted. She was not long doubtful as to the 
sentiments Mr. Marsdale entertained for her cousin, 
and after many tears from Cecelia she found her sus- 
picions were right, and that she did like one who was 
every way worthy of her, but who was poor in this 
world’s goods, ‘“‘and whose modest opinion of gis 
own merit like yours, dear Ellen,” said Cecelia, “he 
allows to stand between his happiness and mine. He 
thinks I am too good for him, and that it would not be 
high-minded and honorable in him, who has what the 
world calls nothing, to offer to one who happens to 
have plenty of this world’s gear. Meantime he could 
not help lettiag me see he loved me, and I cannot 
help loving him, and so we stand—he will not offer 
to me from principle, and I must pretend not to care 
for him from pride; and his too humble opinion of his 
own merits will wreck the happiness of both.” 

‘Do not say so, dear Cecelia,” replied Ellen: ‘you 
say his opinion of himself like mine is too humble, 
and yet see how that same quality you so deplore my 
} possessing, has been my greatest gain—for Mr. Sey- 
mour told me yesterday when he made me so very, 
very happy, by begging for that love which was 
already his, that one of my greatest charms in his 
eyes was that modest merit which had to be sought 
out and discovered before it can be known, and 
which you always laughed at as the greatest bar to 
my success in life. Mr. Marsdale is not half as 
much wanting in anything that makes him unequal 
to you as Iam to Mr. Seymour; and I am sure with 
a little more encouragement on your part than you 
now give him, he will be unable to keep silence 
much longer, for any one may see how desperately 
he is in love with you.” 

That evening a small but gay party had assem- 
bled in Cecelia’s drawing-rooms. Ellen, gayer and 
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happier than she ever thought it possible her lot on 
earth could make her, was conversing with her lover, 
or rather listening to his raptures, and to the surprise 
of many the exclusive, dignified, fastidious and ex- 
tremely wealthy Mr. Seymour seemed to be trans- 
formed under the influence of his love into a most 
amusing and gay companion, and to be full of mirth 
and spirits. He had with mock solemnity been telling 
the fortune of all the company at cards, and as they 
accused him of cheating at that, he turned to Cecelia 
and begged her to try her fate by the fanciful and 
classical method of th2 sortes vergilliane. A happy 
thought darted into Ellen’s brain as he proposed this, 
and taking from the table a small volume, she eagerly 
exciaimed— 

“Oh, do, Cecelia, and here is the very book for the 
purpose—the beauties of Shakspeare.” 

With these words she placed the volume in her 
cousin’s hands. Cecelia took it, but said with a gay 
laugh— 

“*T am too superstitious to try my fate myself, and, 
therefore, depute you to do it for me, Mr. Seymour.” 

As she spoke, she gave him a sprig of jassamine 
with which to part the leaves of the book: and it 
was finally decided that all who felt nervous on the 
subject should have the same privilege and appoint a 
proxy. 

This was agreed to, and Mr. Seymour proceeded 
to divide the leaves for Cecelia’s fate with the stalk 
of the jassamine sprig. The book opened with the 


point of the divider on the passage, ‘‘she never told 
her love, but let concealment like a worm in the bud 
feed on her damask cheek.” A gay laugh followed 
this quotation, as the most absurd of fates to give to 


the bright young lady of the mansion. Buta single 
glance from Cecelia spoke volumes to her cousin. 
Again and again with various success was the magic 
volume tried, and great was the mirth that it pro- 
duced—at last when Ellen had tried hers, and all 
sorts of devotion from her lover had been improvised 
by Mr. Seymour for her fate, the book was passed 
to Marsdale, who immediately handed it to Cecelia, 
begging her with a look of great and intense feeling 
for once to be his fate. Helen stcod by her side, and 
declaring that in such a momentous affair two wise 
heads must be better than one, slipped the jassamine 
stalk in a place she had previously marked, and then 
leaving the book to be given back by her cousin, she 
turned away. One glance Cecelia cast on it, and 
then with a burning blush she handed it to her lover, 
who readas follows— i: 
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‘Hope is a lover’s staff, walk hence with that 
And manage it against despairing thoughts.” 

As he finished it their eyes met for an instant, and 
then the lady turned hers on the ground. 

This was the last fate to be tried, and immediately 
after the company departed—all but one. Need it be 
said who it was? It was one who had entered the 
house a most despairing, self-tormenting lover, but 
who seizing the hope presented to him to manage it 
against “despairing thoughts,” that he left it an ex- 
ulting, happy, successful one—blessing Shakspeare 
and all fate—trying fooleries, and all but worshipping 
the ready witted woman who had helped him to his 
happiness. Had not our Ellen profitted by her sojourn 
with strangers? 

She returned home greatly improved in beauty and 
manners, and radiant with happiness—and not long 
afterward Cecelia as a bride made her aunt another 
visit, not to carry off Ellen, but to see her carried off 
by a worshipping, devoted husband. The day after 
the wedding, as Mrs. Arlington was expressing her 
thankfulness at Ellen’s brilliant prospects of happi- 
ness, Cecelia laughingly reminded her aunt of their 
conversation the preceding winter, on the day after 
Ellen’s unhappy ball. 

“Do you remember your reply to me when I said 
1 would make Ellen a belle?” 

“Yes,” said her aunt, “I do, and I acknowledge 
you have worked a miracle in my eyes. But you 
must acknowledge, Cecelia, that I was right in my 
opinion, that modest merit would sooner or later be 
recognized. Hers has been so, and so has that of 
your husband, which you tell me was so near inter- 
fering in your happiness.” 

“No, I acknowledge no such thing, aunt,” said 
Cecelia, laughing—“it was Mr. Ssymour’s modest 
impudence that would not be denied that gained him 
Ellen, and it was my modest assurance that overcame 
Marsdale’s diffidence, was it not, Edward?”’ turning 
to her husband, who had just then entered the room. 

“Ah!” said Edward, “I should have gone to 
Mexico I do believe, and thrown away my wretched 
life if the blessed angel of hope had not come to my 
rescue just then.” 

“But I had to hold out my anchor pretty conspicu- 
ously before you condescended to see it,’ said Cece- 
lia. ‘So, aunt, I still hold to my opinion that it is the 
assuming ones that have the best of it in the world, 
and the modest ones are pushed in the back-ground ” 

“And Ito mine,” said Mrs. Arlington, ‘that modest 
merit will be rewarded—only it must be patient and 
wait.” 
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SONG OF LE VERRIER ON DISCOVERING A NEW PLANET. 


Crrciine the Cyclic-chorus of the spheres, 
Sphering the Epicycle of his song— 

He sings his anthems through th’ eternal years 
Outside the orb-paths of the Empyreal ae 


Floating in chariot of celestial fire, 

Sphered Heaven-ward through th’ Empyreal Ether-Sea, 
He rays his sphere-tones out unto the choir 

Of God until they fil! Eternity. 


Tempestuous whirlwinds of deep melody 
Dash from his orb-prow on his spheric road— 
Rolling in mountain-billows on Heaven's sea 
Against the white shore of the feet of God. 


Shouting Excelsior to the starry choir 
Flooded with rapture, now he Heaven-ward rolls, 
Glinting those golden tones of lightning-fire 
Proceeding swiftly from the angels’ souls. T.H.¢ 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Our plate for December gives two very fashionable 
costumes, and is quite a beautiful affair. 

Fic. 1—A Watxtne Dress of rich deep pink, or crim- 
son, made high in the neck, with long sleeves, and’ the 
skirt perfectly plain. A cardinal of deep blue velvet, cut 
pointed behind, with a deep collar, both trimmed with 
very wide black lace. A bonnet of light blue velvet, 
trimmed with lace and small flowers. 

Fic. u.—A Wa xine Dress of deep green cashmere, 
embroidered with sewing silk of the same color down the 
front. Over this is ‘worn a cloak of purple velvet, formed 
in two deep capes, each embroidered around the edges, 
and trimmed with deep fringe. A bonnet of lilac beaver, 
velvet, or straw, trimmed simply with flowers. 

We annex the following general remarks, relating to 
the winter fashions of Philadelphia. 

General Remakks.—Dresses ate now generally made 
high in the neck, except for evening and ball dresses. 
Bonnets are usually of a deep rich velvet, trimmed with 
folds of the same edged with rich lace, or with a knot of 
plumes the same.shade, are the most suitable, and in our 
eye the most elegant. Maroon, mazarine blue, deep green 
and blue blacks are the favorite colors. Plumes of ostrich 
feathers, with marabout tips, are very light and elegant. 
They will be worn as head-dresses the ensuing season, 
and nothing can be more elegant, or better suited to a 
matronly chaperone. Satin casings, with bands of strong 
velvet are worn as the past two seasons, the principal 
alteration being the shape of the brim andcrown. The 
crowns are smaller than the past winter, and are round. 
The, Marie Stewart crown is a general favorite, and differs 
from the form principally by the point which 
overlaps it in the ceutre, and is trimmed with a narrow 
edge of blonde, or whatever folds may be the general 
trimming of the bonnet. There is a graceful style of satin 
hats, covered with fine crape lisse, which can only be de- 
tected on close examination, having the appearance of an 
entirely new material at a little distance. We recommend 
them for young ladies and delicate complexions. 

Cloaks are principally of French merino and cashmere de 
baize. They are the most suitable materials for climates 
where cloaks are really needed. Many are made with 
three capes, varying in size, the highest commencing 
about the waist. The capes are pointed behind and also 
on the shoulders. A small, short sleeve comes in on the 
shoulder. Cloaks, saques, etc., are now edged almost 
entirely with narrow velvet ribbon, or braid, or worsted, 
or silk. They have a pretty effect when in good contrast 
—as a stone-colored merino cloak, with green velvet rib- 
bon, and closely quilted lining of Florence silk of the same 
color, or fawn and blue, stone and cherry, dark green and 
cherry. Two and sometimes three rows of ribbon are 
worn. Saques will be fashionable made of cloak mate- 
rials, and lined warmly. The only difference in shape is 
that there is no seam on the shoulder, it coming on the 
under. part of the sleeve, and the side of the skirt. A 
small, square collar stands up about the throat. A small, 
unlined saque, of* plain mousseline de laine or cashmere, 
is.a gtacefal morning costume worn over any kind of a 

apper. Long shaw!s of cashmert, or tartan plaids will 
be worn by many through the winter; the plaids are of 
infinite variety in color and pattern, and range from five 
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to sixteen dollars in‘price. Cashmeres are little changed 
in pattern—the centres are very small, and the borders 
rather more closely woven. 

Ruffs for the throat are still in vogue, the technical term 
of “stand-upper,”’ describes them admirably. 





PUBLISHER’S CARD. 


With this number closes the fourteenth volume of our 
Magazine. Every succeedimg year, as it becomes more 
known, its subscription list has increased; and this where 
the other Magazines have been subjected to the greatest 
fluctuations. We attribute this fact to the steady im- 
provement made with each volume, and to the absence of 
all the usual meretricious arts to secure popularity, 

Our illustrations are an example. Instead of seeking 
to dazzle the public for awhile by the number of them, 
we labor to maintain a constant interest in the Magazine 
by their high character. Our mezzotints cost us twice as 
much as plates of a different kind. Many of them are en- 
graved from original pictures, and all gre from subjects of 
superior merit. If we would lower our standard of illus- 
trations, or crowd in wood-cuts, we might, like other 
Magazines, boast of having four, five, or a dozen illustra- 
tions monthly. 

With Mrs. Ann S. Stephens as our ‘co-editor, we are 
able to make our literary contents second to none, and 
in some respects superior to all. Was, for instance, such 
a story as “Lost and Found” ever before published in 
an Americar Magazine? Our list of regular contribu- 
tors comprises the best writers of fiction in the United 
States. To this list we have lately made some additions, 
so that, for 1849, our reading matter will be altogether the 
freshest and best. 

In our fashion department we shall still maintain our 
old supremacy. Every lady is desirous of knowing the 
changes in dress, and therefore we have adopted this de- 
partment. Other Magazines, in following our plan, ren- 
der it useless by neglect: but we hold that ‘“ whatever 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing well:”—and hence 
the unequalled expense and trouble we bestow on this 
department. 

The price of our Magazine is one-third lower than the 
others. We are enabled to offer it at this low price 
chiefly in consequence of vigorously following the cash 
system. No subscriber is kept on our books after his term 
has expired, unless he remits, for another year. What 
other periodicals suffer by losses, we put into the book, 
and so can furnish it cheaper. 

All we ask is, that every old subscriber would, when 
renewing, send us another. This would ouble our list to 
start with. 

Meantime, look out for the January number. It will 
really be up to our annuals. 





Remit Earty.—Qur January number will be ready 
about the first of December, in other words two weeks 
in advance of the usual time. Those who remit first will 
receive the earliest impressions of that great mezzotint 
number. 
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